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Hates. 


VIEW OF OLD COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 
BY NEBOT, DATED 17365, 


We are indebted to the courtesy of the Duke of 
Bedford for permission to reprint, from a catalogue 
recently prepared for private use by George Scharf, 
Eeq,, F-.S.A., the learned Keeper of the National 
Portrait Gallery, the following description of a 

i in his Grace’s possession, which will 
curiously illustrate the Richardson picture sold at 
Messrs, Christie, Manson & Woods’s rooms on 
the 28th ult., and noticed in our number of the 
5th inst., ante, p. 441 :— 

“The view is taken from the entrance to Great Russell 
Street, looking towards the north-west angle of the 
square or opening into King Street, showing in succession 

_ from the centre of the picture, as the eye passes towards 
the left, the column surmounted by a sun-dial and gilt 
ball, the eastern portico of Covent Barden church and a 

flying from its western belfry, the stocks, entrance 
gateway to the churchyard, and part of the block of houses 
| Bow occupied as the ‘ Unicorn’ tavern. To the right isa 

, Teceding line of houses, forming a continuation of the 
uorthern side of the Market, with the spacious mansion 
Occupied in those days by Lord Archer, but built ori- 
ginal! by Admiral Edward Ruasell, Lord Orford, very 

On the extreme right is a row of eight 
arches, completing the piazza or arcade to the corner 
of James Street, which have undergone comparatively 


little alteration. Numerous figures of dealers, loungers, 





porters, and servants, are introduced. In the central 
distance two men are seen fighting in a crowd. In the 
foreground, following in succession from the extreme 
left, are introduced a knife-grinder, an old woman in a 
scarlet cloak, seated, wearing a black pointed hat, a young 
man wheeling a barrow of vegetables, a gentleman ing 
compliments to a young lady, after which a open 
space of gees ground, and a Jew blind beggar being 
led across the road by a dog. 

“It is observable that only the southern half of the 

uare was then occupied by booths or stalls, and a 
plain white wooden railing, shown in the picture, 
served asa boundary. All the gentry here introduced, 
although in the open air, are bareheaded, The attitudes 
of the figures are remarkable for ease of manner and 
elegance, and the fruit and vegetables are painted with 
great truthfulness and minute finish. The street traffic 
consists of carriages, sedan chairs, and carts, There is 
no indication of street lamps. 

“ With the exception of a curious engraving by B. Lens, 
showing the south side of the square, the sun-dial column, 
and the porch of the church during the fireworks to 
celebrate the return of King William IIT. after the battle 
of the Boyne, September 10, 1690, this picture may be 
regarded as the earliest representation extant of the 
church and various buildings surrounding the Market.* 

“ All the details herein noticed are curiously confirmed 
and still further explained by Hogarth’s well-known 
engraving called ‘ Morning,’ which was drawn and pub- 
lished by himself in 1738, only three years later than the 
picture before us. Hogarth’s view is taken more from 
the left, and much nearer to the chureh and to the west 
of the column, which consequently does not appear. 
Lord Archer's house forms a prominent feature; and a 
brazen pot, placed as a sign on a post at the corner of 
King Street, is equally conspicuous in both representa- 
tions. 

“The square of Covent Garden was formed at the ex- 
pense of Francis, Earl of Bedford, by Inigo Jones, about 
the year 1631. The north side was bounded by the 
Arcade or Piazza, and the south by the wall of Bedford 
House Garden, under which the first market was ori- 
ginally held. The column in the centre of the square, 
surmounted by a globe and dials, was completed in 
December, 1668, The four gnomons were supplied by 
Mr. Wainwright at this date (Cunningham’s "Handbook 
to London, 1850, p. 143). The column was taken down 
in June, 1790. The square was at first laid with gravel, 
dry and well kept. : 

“Lord Orford died at his mansion, November 26, 
1727, which was afterwards occupied by Lord Archer till 
1768,¢ and subsequently by Mr, James West, President 
of the Royal Society, whose very extensive collection of 
books was sold on the premises in March and April, 
1773. The front of this house was said by some to have 
been intended by Admiral Russell to represent the hull 





* “See a fac-simile of this rare print published in 
Smith's Antiquities of Westminster, 4to., 1837, p. 11.” 

+ “ Edward Russell, grandson to the fourth Hart of 
Bedford, was created Earl of Orford in 1697, for his 
glorious defeat of the French off Cape La = He 
married the Lady Margaret, daughter of the first Duke 
of Bedford, and died without issue. He bequeathed his 
residence in Covent Garden to Lord Archer, who had 
married his grand-niece Catherine Tipping. The pro- 
perty next passed to Andrew, Lord Archer, his son, 
married to Sarah, the daughter of James West, Haq, 
See Edmondson’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 33, and vol. v. 
p- 446. For an account of James West of Alacott,said 
to be descended from the De la Warr family, see Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi. p, 344.” 
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ofa ; but it is, in fact, only a Dutch peculiarity, as 
the facades of houses in Holland exhibit the 


features. The date on the sun-dial is 1730, and 
ball on the summit of the fluted column is actually 
= shaded with brown —, oun 

© picture is signed, to the C) young man 
wheeling a barrow of vegetables, under a basket placed 
> = in 1735. Canvas, 4ft. 114in, x 


“From the refinement and elaboration with which 
every part of the picture is finished, and from a certain 
‘air’ which characterizes the figures—an elegance, with 
consciousness of being looked at, and the general tone 
of colour, it is evidently the production of a French hand. 
Of the life of this painter nothing is known, but a full- 
length figure of Captain Coram with a foundling-has 

ved after Nebot. 

“ Dr. Waagen was not aware of the existence of the 
inscription on the picture, and accepts it as the work of 
Hogarth. He pronounces it ‘equally remarkable for the 
cleverness of the numerous figures and for the careful 
execution.’ 

“* A curious oil painting by Van Aken is in the 
session of the Marquess of Bute, which represents Covent 
Garden about the same time, but it is not so carefully 
finished, and the proportions are remarkably incorrect. 
It includes more to the left, and shows some of the 
houses on the south side of the 
of the 
in the 


uare, with the steeple 
resent St. Martin’s Church (complettd in 1726) 





MONUMENTS TO JENNER. 

There is no sufficient warrant for alleging that 
the introducer of the general use of vaccination 
was insufficiently rewarded, or that his memory is 
inadequately kept alive by monumental records. 
Gifts such as Jenner received from the public 
purse of no less than 30,0001. in 1802 and 1807, 
at atime when this country was in the thick of 
war, and money was correspondingly scarce, repre- 
sented as liberal an acknowledgment as more than 
double that sum in the present comparative abund- 
ance of wealth would count for if applied to a like 
object. 

As to other memorials of this great benefactor to 
humanity, it is also a mistake to suppose, as some 
foreigners seem to have done, that we, his country- 
men, have been remiss aboutthem. There are two 
statues of him in his native county of Gloucester, 
to some of whose medical men and milkers of cows 
the properties of the prophylactic virus. had been 
known long before his time. The history of the 
third, or London, statue of Jenner is not quite 
so satisfactory as could be wished. First set up, 
in 1858, in Trafalgar Square, its position was soon 
found to be a poor one esthetically, as the sur- 
rounding objects were out of all artistic proportion. 
At the same time there was, at least, the congruity 
of the statue being in close proximity to the Royal 
College of Physicians, whilst in the altered site to 


which it was afterwards consigned, and where it | 


now rests, amidst the waterworks of Kensington 
Gardens—a medley of tanks and common stone- 
mason’s work—it is far from any local associations, 
and has a decidedly cast upon one side appearance. 


4 








This is all the more to be 
statue itself, modelled by Calder Marshall, R.A, 
is far above the average of our London statues, 
both in attitude and general design. 

It is not, perhaps, very widely known or remem- 
bered that this memorial was the outcome of a 
subscription of an international character, and that 
Americans especially contributed handsomely ta 
the funds for its erection. Jenner, ind is 
prominent amongst the few Englishmen to whom 
memorials have been set up abroad. The one at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer is of quite recent date, but it 
would seem that the public honour of a bust of 
Jenner, with a super-laudatory inscription, has 
existed at Briinn, in Moravia, since 1814—that is 
to say, unless the whirligig of time has removed or 
destroyed the memorial between that date and the 
present day. The annexed letter, remarkable in 
itself as a rich specimen of Teutonic English, is 
endorsed by Jenner as having been received by 
him at Cheltenham on January 7, 1815. The 
designation of “physician Elaviger,” included in 
his correspondent’s — title, is, presumably, 
dog-Latin for a bath-doctor :— 

“ Most honourable Doctor,—At the most distant fron- 
tier of East Germany in a Country where the Romains 
Army two thousand Years before tliriumphing and 444 the 
Savage huns under the Commando of Attila, and 791 the 
— Charles the huns with success combatting passed, 
and where the sweds under Gustav the great 1615 have 
made tremble the ground of the Country by the thounder 
of Cannons, and there where even 1740 the prussians 
and 1805 the french Warriors victorious yw in that 
remarkable Country had the vaccined youth from Brunn 
—with the most cordiel sentimints of gratitude, to thee a 
Constant monument with thine breast piece, in the 65th 
year of thine Age, erected even in the same time as the 
great english Nation by her constancy and intrepidity 
rendered the liberty to the whole Europa and as the 
gveats regents Alexandre and William through 
that country—— Accept generously great Man that feeble 
sign of veneration and gratitude, and heaven May con- 
serve your life to the most remote time, and every 
year in the Saye of many thousand habitants, a great 
feast near that temple is celebrated for the discovery of 
vaccine, we will us estimate happy if we can receive few 
lignes to Pee us the sure reception of that letter Most 
honourable Doctor 

Yours most obliged Servants 
Medicine Doctor Rrxcottnt physician 
Elaviger first surgeon and vacciner of 
Vaccine Institut. at Brunnds. 
“ Inscription of the monument is on the pedestal - 
Divo Anglo 
Edwardo Jenner 


LXV. 
Aetatis ejus Anno 
Vaccinata Brunensis 
Juventus 
MDCOCOXIV. 
“ Briinn in Moravia the 20th October, 1814. 
“To the Right honourable Physician Edward Jenner 
Discoverer of the Cow pox the greatest benefactor of 
mankind at London.” 


Linden Gardens, W. 
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AMBIDEXTER. 


In looking over some old newspapers lately I 
came upon a copy of the Daily Telegraph contain- 
ing a letter from Mr. Charles Reade “ of and con- 
ening” what this dweller in “Naboth’s Vineyard” 
—for the epistle dates from there—calls the “ com- 
ing man,” or, as we learn a little further on to call 
him, the “either-handed” man. This letter I read 
through again with interested attention, and re- 
calling to mind one or two stray notions of my own 
on the subject, I here set them down as likely to 
attract the readers of “N. & Q.,” perhaps for the 
last time, to Mr. Reade’s “ coming man.” 

On this head I would venture to supplement one 
of Mr. Reade’s curious notes, and to offer a few re- 
marks from a standpoint he either missed or ignored, 
but which enables us to add to his collection of 
“facts and observations” bearing upon this sub- 
ject; and, further, to suggest a way of looking at 
the question that shall be quite different from—not 
to say subversive of—Mr. Reade’s position when 
he says that mankind can, ought to, and eventually 
will, be “ either handed.” 

Mr. Reade has produced a mass of evidence from 
all sources as to the universal and, as he thinks, 
arbitrary preference of the right hand. Then he 
enters upon what may be called a “ defence” of 
the left hand, in which, demonstrating the useful- 
ness of the sinister member, he cites a case in 
support of its strength. He says, very truly, that 
the left hand (closed) is the favourite weapon of 
& pugilist ; and I may add that he (the pugilist) 
always presents the left side as an attacking front, 
and by foot, side, and hand makes his onslaught 
“by the left.” But asa quondam votary of the 
“noble art of self defence,” I venture to affirm that 
this left “mawley” is chosen not so much on 
account of its force in the argument of fisticuffs as 
fora certain subtle sophistry that puts an opponent’s 
armour to proof; for its adaptability for free- 
hitting, sparring, and by-play—in short, all the art of 

xing. The right is reserved for heavy and serious 
work, “ in-fighting ” and defensive movements; so 
that in this case the left is clearly the artistic hand, 
though to some, as to Mr. Reade, it might appear 
to be chosen rather for its strength. Wrestlers, 
too, on this account, always present their left side 
as a front ; in “gripping” the left thigh is made 
the lever for “ cross-buttocking ” (throwing an an- 
tagonist clean over the left shoulder—heels up) ; 
but when hard pressed they fall back and con- 
centrate their strength for defence on the right 
side, which in attack merely supports each move- 
ment. The champion stone-breaker, on the other 
hand, smites with his right fist, because the 
application of sheer force alone is required for the 
oe per of his feats ; but a pugilist who 
should spar with his right would be stigmatized as 
a“ left-handed” boxer. 





I will‘now illustrate the subject from very different 
scenes. In all embraces we see the left arm play 
a natural part. The child, seated on parent’s knee, 
caressingly flings its (left) arm round that parent’s 
neck, Or, if we steal a glance through still autumn 
twilight at a happily sauntering couple, Romeo’s 
(left) arm istendered asa support, or sympathetically 
encircles a slender waist. This latter fact has, I 
think, never been mentioned in connexion with the 
marrying of wives by placing a ring on the left 
hand. “N,. & Q.” has recently offered an explana- 
tion of the left hand being favoured in this cere- 
mony; but there is the old wives’ tale of some 
undefined connexion existing between the human 
heart and the fourth finger of the hand of ill omen. 

But, after attentively considering all that Mr. 
Reade has said in favour of the left hand, together 
with such other evidence as I have been able myself 
to bring to bear on the subject, I cannot see why 
the coming generations should be “either-handed,” 
nor, indeed, how they may become so. On this 
point I beg leave to differ from Mr. Charles Reade. 
Can the left hand be made of equal service with 
the right in all departments of activity? I think 
not: Mr. Reade says “ fiat!” Now it appears to me 
that the general use of the right hand is entirely 
a matter of expediency, not of caprice, as Mr. Reade 
seems to think, and the whole question turns on 
the result of this inquiry. 

My opinion is based on the reflection that as 
children we had to be taught to eat, dress, play, 
and write, in which occupations our earliest and 
most industrious years are spent, and that a child 
must be quickly taught to do easily what must be 
done early and often. To learn to do the same 
thing in two ways, or with two instruments, would 
consume much more time than is needed to make 
us master of one tool or style. Were we taught the 
equal use of both hands, instead of being workmen 
skilled in the use of one tool we should turn out 
indifferent performers with two instruments. So 
that the moot point seems to be not “ Why should 
we not have a both-handed or either-handed man ?” 
but “ Which hand shall be adopted for general and 
ready use?” In practice the world has answered 
this question, and, all things considered, the right 
hand has achieved, with occasional assistance from 
the left, just as much as man requires of it. Mr. 
Charles Reade, however, is not satisfied. G, R. 





THE SCOTTISH HIERARCHY EXPELLED 
IN 1689. 

The following notices of the Scotish bishops who 
were expelled in 1689 by the Revolution—con- 
trary to the wish of the majority of the nation— 
through the arbitrary proceeding of the Convention 
of Estates, may be deemed worthy of insertion in 
“N. & Q.” These in amplification and correction 
of the Appendix No, vi., given in that excellent 
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and a most accurate work, The Annals of 
England (Oxford, 1876, library edition, 8vo.). 
That “ valuable compendium of our history,” as it 
is designated by so good a judge as Prof. Stubbs, 
isa book of such general reference that it would 
be a pity not to add to its usefulness even in so 
comparatively minor a subject as the fate of the 
“ exauctorated prelates” of Scotland, more espe- 
cially as this portion of our ecclesiastical history 
has been hitherto much neglected and misrepre- 
sented. Nos. iv. and v. of the same Appendix give 
the Hierarchies of the Reformation and of the Civil 
War, both of which could be amplified, especially 
the former, where the date of death of several 
bishops is either not stated or erroneously 

iven. There is no similar record of the Irish 

jerarchy “of the Civil War” given in The 
Annals, and, if considered acceptable in the pages 
of “N. & Q.,” I shall willingly send an account of 
the latter persecuted prelates of 1641-61.* 

St. Andrew’s (Archbishop).—Arthur Ross, formerly 
Bishop of Glasgow [should be Archbishop, from 1679 to 
1684); died June 13, 1704. [An. xtat. 73, epis. 30, in 
Edinburgh. } 

Aberdeen.—George Haliburton ; died Sept. 29, 1715. 
= , ep. 38, in Denhead, near Cupar-Angus, in Perth- 

ire. 


Brechin.—James Drummond; died 1695. [it. 76, 
ep. 11, at Slains Castle, in Aberdeenshire. 
Caithness.—Andrew Wood ; died 1695. [ A&t. 77, ep. 16, 


at Dunbar, in Haddingtonshire. } 

Dunblane.—Robert Douglas; died Sept. 22, 
[t. 91, ep. 35, at Dundee.] 

Dunkeld —John Hamilton; became a minister in 
Edinburgh and sub-dean of the Chapel Royal. [This 
conveys a false impression, as this bishop was dean of the 
Chapel Royal from 1681 to 1687, and died Feb. —, 1698, 
xt, 61, ep. 12, in Edinburgh. ] 

Edinburgh.—Alexander Rose; died March 20, 1720. 
| Bt. 74, ep. 33. in Edinburgh.] 

Moray.— William Hay ; died March 17,1707. [Ait. 61, 
ep. 20, at Inverness, and on March 19.] 

Orkney.—Andrew Bruce ; died March, 1700. [.2t. 69, 
Te00.} in parish of Kilrenny, Fifeshire, and on March 18, 


1716. 


Ross—-James Rameny ; died Oct, 22, 1696. [2t. 71, 
ep. 24, in Edinburgh.) 


Glasgow (Archbishop).—John Paterson; died Dec. 9, 
1708, = 75, ep. 34, in Edinburgh. } 

Argyle.—See vacant. [ And in foot-note : “ Alexander 
Monro was nominated Oct. 24, 1688, but he did not obtain 
——— Add: Had the royal congé d’élire on that 

te, but was never elected or consecrated bishop, owing 
to the Revolution, and died 1698, zt. 51, in London. ] 

Galloway.—John Gordon, retired to King James in 
France ; date of death uncertain. [Add: Went to Rome 
in 1702 ; abjured Protestant religion there ; renounced his 
oy orders as being null and void; was tonsured in 

704 by Pope Clement XL. taking name of Clement in 
addition to his aw received minor orders from Car- 
—— ripanti, “ Protector of the Kingdom 
of Beotland,” declining higher promotion “ through 
hurhility” ; and died in 1726, wt. 838, ep. 38, at Rome, 
the last surviving prelate of the Scottish hierarchy 

in 1689, } 





The Isles.—Archibald Graham; date of death un- 
certain. [Add: Died June 28, 1702, zt. 59, op. 18, in 
Edinburgh ; also named Mac livernock. } 

A. & A. 





Some ‘Paratuet Passaces (continued from 
p. 425).—(14.) Swift, Tale of a Tub:— 

“'Tis true indeed that these animals, which are vul- 
garly called Suits of Clothes, or Dresses, do according 
to certain compositions receive different en 
If one of them be trimm'd up with a gold chain and a 
red gown and a white rod and a great horse it is called 
a Lord Mayor; if certain ermines and furs be placed in 
a certain position, we style them a Judge, and so an apt 
conjunction of lawn and black satin we entitle a Bishop,” 
La Bruyére, Caractéres :— 

“Un homme 4 la cour, et souvent & la ville, qui a um 
long manteau de soie ou de drap de Hollande, une cein- 
ture large et placée haut sur l'estomac, le soulier de 
maroquin, la calotte de méme, d’un beau grain, un collet 
bien fait et bien empesé, les cheveux arrangés et le teint 
vermeil: qui avec cela se souvient de quelques distinc- 
tions métaphysiques, explique ce que c'est que la lu- 
miére de gloire, et sait précisément comment l'on voit 
Dieu: cela s’appelle un docteur. Une personne humble, 
qui est ensevelie dans le cabinet, qui a médité, cherehé, 
consulté, confronté, lu ou éerit pendant toute sa vie, est 
un homme docte.” 

Passages such as these contain the germs of the 
Clothes Philosophy of Sartor Resartus, of which 
the following is a sample (bk. i. chap. ix.) :— 

“ You see two individuals, one dressed in fine Red, the 
other in coarse threadbare Blue: Red says to Blue, ‘ Be 
hanged and anatomized’; Blue hears with a shudder, 
and (O wonder of wonders !) marches sorrowfully to the 
gallows, &c....How is this? 

“Thinking reader, the reason seems to me twofold: 
First that Man is a Spirit, and bound by invisible bonds 
to All Men ; secondly that he wears Clothes, which ate 
the visible emblems of that fact. Has not your Red 
hanging-individual a horse-hair wig, squirrel-skins, and 
a plush-gown; whereby all mortals know that he is a 
JupeE ?—Society, which the more I think of it astonishes. 
me the more, is founded upon Cloth.” 

(15.) Milton, Oomus, 546 :— 
“ Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy.” 
La Fontaine, Psyché :— 
* Tl n’est rien 
Qui ne me soit souverain bien 
Jusqu’aux sombres plaisirs d'un cour mélancelique.” 
Gray, Letters, lviii., to Mr. West -— 
“Mine, you are to know, is a white melancholy, or 
rather leucocholy for the most part; whieh, though it 
seldom laughs or dances, nor ever amounts to what one 
calls joy or pleasure, yet is a good easy sort of a state, 
and ca ne laisse que de s’amuser.” 
(16.) Pope, Essay on Man, Ep. ii. 297-298 :-— 
“ Reason the byas turns to good from ill 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will.” 
Byron, The Island, canto ii. viii. :-— 
“The same 
Spirit which made a Nero, Rome’s worst shame, 
A humbler state, and discipline of heart 
Had form’d his glorious namesake's counterpart.” 


(17.) The passage in Pope, Essay on Man, 





[* We shall be glad to have it.] 





Ep. iii. 152, 
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“ Man walked with beast, joint tenant of the shade,” 
js imitated by Shelley, Queen Mab, viii. (ad fin.). 
The first is a fanciful picture of primitive society, 
the second passage is prospective. Shelley quotes 
in a note the lines, 

* But just disease to luxury succeeds,” &c. 
and thus calls attention to the parallel, without, 
however, expressly acknowledging it. 
D. C. T. 


I have come across the following quotation 
from Richter, and perhaps some reader may point 
to its source. Its thought resembles Tennyson’s 
“'Tis better,” &c. :— 

“ He that hath never sought after friendship and love 
is poorer a hundred times than he who hath lost both.” 

A trifling parallelism between Ben Jonson and 
Cyril Tourneur may be added :— 

* My roofe receives me not; ’tis air I tread : 
And at each step I feel my advanced head 
Knocke out a starre in heaven.” 

Sejanus, Act v. se. 1, 

“0, ’tis able 

To make a man spring up and knock his for-head 

Against yon silvar seeling.” 

Revenger's Tragedie, Act iii. se. 5, 

Buffon’s “ Le style, c’est homme,” seems anti- 
cipated in Petrarch’s sonnet (68, Rime in Morte 
di Laura, “ Conobbi,” &c.) :— 

“ Ché stilo oltra l'ingegno non si stende.” 

Carlyle’s finest sentence is “ Not what I have 
but what I do is my kingdom.” And Pascal thus 
writes :— 

“L’homme est visiblement fait pour penser, c'est toute 
sa dignité et tout son mérite. Cependant a quoi pense-t- 
on dans le monde? A se divertir, a devenir riche, a se 
faire roi, sans penser A ce que c’est que d'étre roi et d’étre 
homme.” —/’ensées, 64, Art. 17, Seconde Partie. 

Eric 8. Ropertson. 

Edinburgh. 

D. C. T. (ante, p. 425) will find the passage he 
quotes as Addison’s in the Tetler, No. clxiii., for 
Tuesday, April 25, 1710 (vol. iii.). The whole 
paper—one of the most charming pieces of playful 
irony that Addison ever wrote—was in all pro- 
bability directly suggested by scene x. of Les 
Précieuses Ridicules. Austin Doxson. 


No. 12 (ante, p. 424). There is a parallel ex- 
pression in St. Augustine (Serm. ccexciii. “De 
Penitentibus,” tom. vy. col. 1508 B, Ben.), “Si 
autem vis agere pcenitentiam quando jam peccare 
non potes, peccata te dimiserunt, non tu illa,” 
which Jer. Taylor renders (vol. vii. p. 206, Eden’s 
edition), “To abstain from sin when a man cannot 
sin is to be forsaken by sin, not to forsake it.” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


As Otp Prayer Boox.—A friend of mine, 
whose name is known to most Englishmen and 
Ameticans, has asked me to inquire of “ N. & Q.” 
a8 to the merits and value of a beautiful copy of 








the Book of Common Prayer, which has coiie 
down to him from one of his maternal ancéstdfs. 
Its date is 1595, black letter, a charming little 
squarish duodecimo, with elaborately engraved 
title-page, printed by the deputies of Christopher 
Barker ; next after the title-page, a Calendar and 
Table of Lessons, each month headed with the times 
of sunrise and sunset for the first of the month ; 
then the Act of Uniformity; then the Prayer 
Book, Communion Office, Offices for Baptism, 
Churching, Matrimony, Burial, the Commination 
Service, the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, and 
“certain Godly Prayers,” of which anon. That is 
all; but with it is bound up a black-letter Psalter, 
dated 1597, same printers, engraved title. Save 
that one leaf has been loosened, the book is abso- 
lutely clean and in perfect condition. Its leaves 
are richly gilt, its binding most ladylike and 
graceful; full bound, of course, yet neither in 
sheep nor in calf. Its stout, firm boards are cased 
with pale blue merino-looking cloth, having a 
pattern of four round white dots arranged cross- 
wise, and above the whole an outer integument 
of silver filigree work, of arabesque design, show- 
ing through each of its interspaces the white dotted 
cross on its pale blue ground. The strings which 
fastened the book together instead of clasps are 
nearly gone. The “ Godly Prayers” I spoke of 
are such as men have no longer the wit to com- 
pose. There is one for each day of the week, and 
this is the prayer for Saturday :— 

“© Almightie God, which hast prepared euerlasting 
life to all those that be thy faithfull servants; graunt 
unto us, Lord, sure hope of the life everlasting, that wee 
being in this miserable worlde may haue some taste and 
feeling of it in our hearts, and that not by our deserving, 
but by the merites and deserving of our Saviour and 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

A. J. M. 


Cuatxep Booxs 1x Caurcnes.—In some of 
our old churches a few chained books are still pre- 
served. It would be interesting if some of your 
correspondents would give lists of those which 
may come under their notice. Without taking up 
space by quoting the injunctions, canons, and 
episcopal recommendations on the subject, I may 
state that the archbishops and bishops were 
required to keep in their halls or refectories certain 
books of a religious tendency for the use of their 
servants and of strangers, and that the deans and 
the inferior clergy were ordered to place the same 
books in their cathedrals and churches in places 
where they might be read and conveniently heard 
by pilgrims and travellers. The books specially 
named were: The Bible, The Paraphrases of 
Erasmus, Bullinger’s Decades, Foxe’s Monuments 
of the Church, and Certain Sermons and Homilies. 
I subjoin a list of the old chained books in the 
parish church at Melton Mowbray :— 

1. A Defence of the Apologie of the Church of Eng- 
lande, &c. By John Jewel, Bishop of Sarisburie. Im- 
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rinted at London in Fleete Streeate at the signe of the 
. nate, by Henry VVykes, anno 1570, 16 Junii. 
olio, 


With contemporary MS. inscription on title-page, 
“Eccle de Melton Mowbray anno regni Regine 
Eliz. xiii.” The chain is modern. 

2. The Works of the Very Learned and Reverend 

Father in God John Jewel, not long since Bishop of 
Sarisburie, newly set forth, &c. London, printed for 
John Norton, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majestic. 1609. Folio. 
Title-page and all after p. 16 of “A View of a 
Seditious Bull” are wanting. Throughout the 
volume are written by themselves, on the margins 
of the pages, the names of former inhabitants of 
the town. Original chain of very curious manu- 
facture. 

3. Another copy of the above, but quite perfect. 
Bought recently and presented by the vicar, Rev. 
W. M. Collis, but it has been used as a chained 
book in some other church. 

4. A book of homilies (black letter). Small folio. 
Contemporary MS. inscription in several places, 
“Melton Mowbray oe Book, 1627.” The 
title-page is wanting, but it is easy to recog- 
nize it as a copy of Certain Sermons and Homilies, 
&c., London, printed for John Bill, 1623, 

F, G. 


Barony or Braye.—Upon the reassembling of 
Parliament this title will again appear upon the 
roll of the House of Lords, after an absence from 
the lists of above three centuries. The dignit 
was created by writ of summons, 21 Hen. VIII. 
(1529), to Sir Edmund Braye, and in 1557, upon 
the death of the second peer, fell into abeyance 
between his six sisters and co-heirs. Upon in- 
vestigation in 1838 by the Committee of Privileges 
the co-heirs to the dignity were then found to oo 
first, the heirs of Brooke, Lord Cobham, attainted 
in 1618, representing the eldest sister ; secondly, 
Mrs. Sarah Otway-Cave, who represented the 
second sister; thirdly, Sir Percival Hart Dyke, 
Bart., heir of the line of the third sister ; fourthly, 
the Duke of Bedford, heir general of the fifth sister ; 
and fifthly, Sir Francis Vincent, Bart., who repre- 
sented the sixth sister. The line of the fourth 
sister was thought to be extinct. On Oct. 3, 1839, 
the abeyance was terminated by the Crown by 
letters patent in favour of Mrs. Otway-Cave, the 
senior co-heir not under attainder, who accordingly 
enjoyed the dignity until her death in Feb., 1862. 
Her sons having predeceased her, the title then 
again fell into abeyance between her four daughters. 
Of these ladies two died some time back without 
issue, and the third in May last, unmarried. The 
succession to the peerage was thus open to the 
fourth and youngest daughter of the late baroness, 
who, too, is now deceased, having survived her 
possession of the dignity but six months. Her 


for above 320 years, we shall have a Lord Braye in 
the House of Peers. His place will be high am 
the barons, being next after Lord Conyers 
before Lord Wentworth. W. D. Prxx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

[The following, on the same subject, appeared in the 
Tumes of the 15th inst. :—“‘ A correspondent writes: ‘ The 
recent reappearance of this ancient title on the roll of 

rs affords a curious illustration of the vitality of a 
rony by writ of summons. Although the title dates 
from 1529, the Hon. Alfred Thomas Townshend Wyatt- 
Edgell, who has recently inherited it, is only the third 
Lord Braye. The title has, however, been twice held in 
the female line—namely by the grandmother and mother 
of the present peer, the latter of whom is recently de- 
ceased. The title fell into abeyance in 1557, and so re- 
mained fora period of nearly 300 years, The title having 
only been enjoyed in the male line for twenty-eight years, 
ond a the female line for twenty-two years, we have the 
curious fact that in the 350 years which have elapsed 
since its creation the title has only appeared upon the 
roll for fifty years,’ ”’) 


Joszern Bonom1.—The mention of the manner 
in which Landseer became so thoroughly acquainted 
with the anatomy of the lion (see ante, p. 383), re- 
minds me of another equally careful draughtsman, 
the late Mr. Joseph Bonomi, and his remarkable 
sketches of that most picturesque of animals, the 
camel. Mr. Bonomi’s long residence among the 
Arabs gave him opportunities which very few 
have ever had of studying the anatomy of the 
“ship of the desert,” and I well remember him 
showing me at the Soane Museum his delicate 
sketches of the camel, exhibiting its complicated 
construction in every position. Such drawings as 
these are of the utmost value to sculptors and 
painters; and now I am on this subject I may 
venture to express my doubts whether the late 
Baron Marochetti had the advantage of such reli- 
able references for Godfrey de Bouillon’s horse at 
Westminster, for I am assured that it would be 
physically impossible for any horse in such an 
attitude to get his fore foot so far in front. 


Little Ealing. 


Avpert Ditrer.—As anything connected with 
his life and works is of interest, a perusal of the 
travels of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, written by William Crowne, and published 
in the year after the voyage, affords the follow- 
ing information. It appears that the earl was sent 
on an embassy to Ferdinand II., Emperor of Ger- 
many, in the year 1636. Crowne was a memberof the 
ambassador's suite, and gives a graphic description 
of their travels, the towns they passed through, and 
the entertainments by princes and others on their 
journey. The embassy arrived at Nuremberg on 
ovember 9, and his Excellency was entertained 
in the Stat House. The rooms and decorations are 
fully described, also the “ passing into the fifth room, 





only surviving son inherits, and, for the first time 


which was furnished with several rare pictures, and 
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two pictures of Albert Diirer and his father done by 
him, which they presented his Excellence with.” 
The travellers journeyed forward to Wurtzburg, 
where other entertainments awaited the embassy, 
and before its departure it was visited by the 
Bishop of Werburg, “who made much of his 
Excellence, and presented him with the picture of 
our ladie, done by Albertus Durerus, being one of 
his best pictures.” It may be presumed that the 
ictures were painted in oils and brought to 
England by the earl. Can they be identified in 
any collection, public or private ? 
Epwarp HAILstTone. 

Walton Hall. 


“Katrern.”—As it is desirable to note in 
“N. & Q.” the survival of old customs, I copy this 
from the Peterborough Advertiser, Dec. 13. It 
comes under the heading of Raunds, in North- 
amptonshire :— 

“The old custom of farmers treating their labourers 
to cake and ale on the 6th instant, Old St. Catherine's 
Day, was observed again this year by Mr. Lot Arnsby. 
With this single exception, we believe, the custom has 
died out.” 

Corusert Bebe. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Lovis XIV.—In the well-known passage quoted 
ante, p. 45, Thackeray describes this monarch as 
only five feet two inches in height, and as indebted 
entirely to his wig for the majesty of his stature. 
Carlyle also adds his testimony to the insignifi- 
cance of his personal appearance. Have these 
writers any real warrant for their statements? I 
ask because I have just come across the following 
extract from the letters of Elizabeth Charlotte, 
Duchess of Orleans, in an article published in All 
the Year Round of August 9. The duchess is 
comparing her husband, Philip, Duke of Orleans 
with his brother Louis XIV., in a letter dated 
very shortly after the death of the latter :— 

“No two brothers were ever more different than the 

and Monsieur; nevertheless, they were greatly 
attached to each other. The king was tall, with light 
brown hair, manly, and extremely prepossessing in 
appearance; Monsieur, though by no means ugly, was 
very short, and had jet-black hair, thick eyebrows, a 
face, a large nose, a small mouth, and bad 


Now no person, not even the most bigoted of 
hero-worshippers, could consider the graphic figure 
drawn by Thackeray, both in writing and in the 
waint caricature which accompanies his descrip- 
tion, as “tall, manly, and extremely prepossessing 
in appearance.” It resembles the Duke of Orleans, 
as pictured by his wife, far more closely than it 





does the king. As the duchess had daily oppor- 
tunities of seeing the latter, it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that her portrait is the correct one, and 
it would be interesting to know how the opposite 
idea regarding the appearance of Louis, which 
certainly prevails extensively amongst Englishmen, 
first originated. W. F. Pripveavx. 
Sehore, Central India. 


Lockr’s “ THOUGHTS CONCERNING EpvcATION.” 
—Can any of your readers inform me (1.) Who 
was the Scythian philosopher referred to in § 5 of 
Locke’s Thoughts concerning Education, and where 
the story is told? (2.) Where Augustus tells us 
that “he took a bit of dry bread in his chariot,” 
§ 14? (3.) What was the “Royal Oak lottery” 
referred to in §§ 150, 153? (4) What was the 
origin of the expression, “ Riding the great horse”? 
I find, with regard to my fourth query, that 
“Riding the great horse” was equivalent to the 
manége. It is so used in The Gentleman’s Dic- 
tionary, a work based on a similar one by the 
Sieur Guillet. The first part is entitled “The Art 
of Riding the Great Horse : containing the terms 
and phrases used in the Manage,” &. The ex- 
pression occurs in the Spectator, No. 134. 

Evan DanizL. 

St. John’s Training College, Battersea. 


“Tue Burron Maxer’s Jest Book”: “Tue 
Burron Maxer’s Daveuter.”—I am not like 
Abrahamides, for I have not “a soul above but- 
tons,” if the buttons or anything connected with 
them will give me information. With this expla- 
nation, let me say I shall feel very grateful to 
any reader of “N. & Q.” who will oblige me with 
a sight of The Button Maker’s Jests, 12mo. (no 
date), with a frontispiece entitled “A Grand 
Council on Paste Buttons,” and also with a copy of 
the ballad What d’ye call him, Sir; or, the Button 
Maker’s Daughter, referred to in “ N. & Q.,” 3*4 
8. xi. 157. G. 8. 


_ Tae Stuxetey MSS.—Can any one direct me 
to the present depository of this antiquary’s papers ? 
It is said, on the authority of Mr. Timbs, that they 
were in the hands of the late John Britton, F.S.A. 
If so, what has become of them since his decease ? 

E. H. M. &. 


“ Broot.”—The Spectator (p. 1502), in an article 
on Mr. Delane, late editor of the Times, speaks 
of “the multitudinous brool, ... . the formless but 
overwhelming voice of the governing class of Great 
Britain.” Carlyle (French Revolution, ed, 1871, 
i. 144), s ing of Mirabeau with his “ lion-voice,” 


says : “ List to the brool of that royal forest-voice ; 
sorrowful, low, fast swelling toa roar!” I suppose 
this fine imitative word is cognate with the German 
briillen, to roar, bellow ; cp. Briillochs, a bullock. 
The word is not to be found in Webster-Mahn, 
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Stratmann, Halliwell, Jamieson, or Skeat. Did 
Carlyle introduce the word into literary English ? 
A. L, Margew. 
Oxford. 


Tae Viotet mv Heratpry.—Is the violet known 
in heraldry, and, if so, under what name, and in 
what form is it represented ? Home. 

[Mr. Boutell (Heraldry, p. 70, seg.) says: “ Natural 
objects of every kind have placed themselves without re- 
serve under the orders of the Herald....... Trees, plants, 
and flowers are constantly to be found in the capacity of 
heraldic charges and devices.” } 


Rorat. Navat Brocrapnres.—Are there any 
books similar to O’Byrne’s Naval Biography, ed. 
1849, which give accounts of R.N. officers of all 
grades who were in that service prior and sub- 
sequent to those mentioned by O’Byrne? 

Cartes Masoy. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


Tue Cotony rounpED In 1824 at Poyals, 1x 
Howrpvuras.—Where can I get particulars as to 
the unfortunate colony founded in 1824 at Poyais, 
in Honduras, and the curious individual named, 
I think, McGregor, who was the promoter of that 
enterprise ? H. Moncrierr. 


A Trapitiox or Woxinc.—In George III.’s 
reign there lived at a lonely house at Woking, 
called the Hermitage (from its having been a 
retreat for the monks of Guildford), a mysterious 
lady. She wore a veil always, so that even indoors 
her fuce was never seen. No servant or other 
inmate lived with her in this house. At times 
visits were paid to her by members of the royal 
family: ; and at ber funeral at least one member of 
it was-present. It may be added that the funeral 
took'place by night. An attempt has lately been 
made, to sift the local evidence’ for this strange 
story, which is still generally current..at Woking ; 
but it was found that the last witness of the funeral, 
the sexton’s widow, died a few months ago. One 
question arises—Was this the pig-faced lady ? 

CyrrRiL. 


Ayye Doxcomse, Countess or Detoraine.— 
In a catalogue of engraved portraits there is de- 
scribed one of Henry Scott, Earl of Deloraine— 
second surviving son of James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and his wife Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch— 
who is there stated to have married first Anne, 
daughter of William Duncombe, of Battlesden, co. 
Beds. Can any one give me further data of this 
marriage, ex. gr. the names of Anne’s parents, date 
of marriage, and whether any issue, &c. ? 

F, A. Buaypes. 

Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


“ BARDORUM CITHARAS PATRIO QUI REDDIDIT 
istro.”—A bronze medal, designed by Stothard, 
in 1827, in honour of Sir Walter Scott (I believe 





one of a series) having on the obverse the head of 
the poet, and on the reverse a female figure with a 
scroll, inscribed “ To great men,” bears round the 
outside edge the inscription, “ Bardorum citharas 
patrio qui reddidit istro.” What is the exact 
translation of this line of barbarous Latin, and 
whence is it taken ? A. C 


Wuewet’s Cross anp Tat WHEWELL Famity, 
—Dr. Whittaker, in his History of Whalley, men- 
tions Whewell’s or Pilgram’s Cross, which he says 
is marked in the Ordnance map upon Hulcombe 
Moor, in the manor of Tottington, near Bury, 
Lancashire. Is anything known of the genealogy 
of this family? I am acquainted with four gene- 
rations, from Henry Whewell, calico printer, of 
Edgeworth, down to the present day. 

Grorce WHEWELL. 


Tuurincran Lecenps.—Where can I meet with 
a collection of legends of Thuringia, in English or 
German ? Witiiam Georce Buiack, 
1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


A Japan Vasr.—What would be the probable 
date and value of a Japan vase 4 ft. 4in. high? 
The ground is blue, with figures of birds, insects, 
and flowers, slightly raised, all over it in white. It 
is doubtless not old Oriental. It came to England 
about fifty years ago. Are the true old Oriental 
specimens ever much higher than 2 ft. 6 in. ? 

A. 

“Tae Rerrospective Review.”—Can you give 
any information as to the names of the contributors 
to this invaluable work ? E, E. H 


Tue Swan-xco Pear anv Birrin APPLe.— 
Why is the small round delicious pear called 
“swan-egg”? Was the pear ever raised at 
Swanage? and can “swan-egg” be a corruption of 
Swanage? My gardener calls the Norfolk biffia 
apple the “ bo-fine.” Is it possible that he is not 
far wrong in his pronunciation, and that “ biffin” 
is a corruption from the French? 

Curnsert Bene. 


“ Bawnoozie.”— Where so acute an etymologist 
as Prof. Skeat is at a loss for the derivation of a 
word, it may well be thought presumptuous in an 
ordinary student to attempt a solution. In his 
Dictionary, under the word “ Bamboozle,” the 
professor makes a snggestion as to its etymology 
which he characterizes as “ but a guess,” and this 
fact has emboldened me to ask him, through the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” whether the following inter 
pretation of the word has ever suggested itself to 
him :— 

I should like to refer bamboozle to the Italian 
bamboccio, a puppet, used metaphorically for 
a simpleton. Every one remembers Katha 
rina’s “ Belike, you mean to make a puppet 
of me,” and Petruchio’s answer, “ Why true ; he 
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means to make a puppet of thee.” Now it is 
clear, when we compare this passage with the rest 
of the scene, that Petruchio’s answer is not a mere 
repetition of Katharina’s words, but contains a 
double entendre of some kind. She probably in- 
tends to say, “ Perhaps you mean to treat me as a 
doll without a will of its own,” while he appears 
to mean something very like “ He wishes to bam- 
boozle you.” The earlier Taming of a Shrew 
(Hazlitt’s “Shakespeare’s Library,” pt. ii. vol. ii.) 
has :— 


“ Kate. The fashion is good inough : belike you 
Meane to make a foole of me. 
Ferando. Why true he means to make a foole of thee 
To haue thee put on such a curtald cappe, 
Sirra begone with it.” 
Artuor E. Quexert. 


Joux Pratt (on. 1852): Tuomas Forses 
Watmistey.—The former was organist of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and the latter organist of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields and father of the late Cam- 
bridge Professor of Music. Is there any informa- 
tion (printed or otherwise) to be obtained respect- 
ing the above? I shall feel greatly obliged to any 
correspondent who will favour me with any bio- 
graphical particulars concerning these two musi- 
cians, Are they mentioned in any number of the 
Harmonicon or Cramer’s Magazine ? 

A. D, C. 


12, Cromwell Place, South Kensington. 


QuzrRE: AN InepITED Sonvet or Perrarcn. 
—M. L. Podhorsky, of the Hungarian Academy, 
is stated to have recently discovered in MS. the 
following unpublished sonnet of Petrarch, in the 
Paris National Library :— 

“ Apre, l'uomo infelice, allor che nasce 
In questa valle di miseria piena, 
Pria che al sol, gli occhi al pianto e nato appena 
Va prigionar tra le tenaci fosce. 

Fanciullo poi, che non pit latte al pasce, 
Sotto rigida sferza i giorni mena. ‘ 
Indi, in eta pi ferma e pid serena 
Tra fortuna ed amor—muore e rinasce. 

Quante sostiene poi, tristo e mendico 
Fatiche e pene, infinché curvo e lasso 
Appoggi al debile legno il fianco antico, 

Chiude poi le sue spoglie angusto sasso. 
Ratto cosi, che sospirando io dico : 

Dalla culla alla tomba é un breve passo.” 


MY. B. 


“Dow Quixorz.”—In my little collection of 
books is a copy of Don Quixote, having the follow- 
ing title-page :— 

“Don Quixote de la Mancha, translated from the 
Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. London: 

enry G. Bohn, 4 and 5, York Street, Covent Garden, 
1842.” Large 8vo., pp. viii, 507. 

It is copiously iHustrated by full-page engravings 
on tinted , many of them from designs by Sir 
John Gilbert. By whom was this translation 





made, for the name does not appear either on the 
title-page or appended to the preface ? 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Heratpic.—In Glover's roll of arms, temp. 
Henry III., we find “ John Lamplowe argent ung 
crois sable Florette,” and the same coat was borne 
by Robert de Lamplowe, temp. Edward L. (Planché). 
Yet in the reign of Henry III. Sir John Swynner- 
ton bore the same arms (v. Reliquary, No. 76), and 
they were borne also by Sir Roger Swynnerton, 
temp. Edward I.-II. Can any one kindly say 
what inference, if any, is to be drawn from this 
coincidence ? TorBELA. 


Avutnuors oF Booxs WantTED.— 
Old Bailey Experience. By the Author of the School- 
master’s Experience in Newgate. Lond., 1833, 8vo, 
Reveries of a Recluse; or, Sketches of Character, 
Parties, Events, Writings, Opinions. Edin., 1824, 8vo. 
A Dictionary of Writers on the Prophecies. By the 
Editor of the Jnvestigator on Prophecy. Lond., 1835, 8vo, 
Tales of the West. By the Author of Letters from the 
East. Lond., 1828, 12mo. 2 vols, 
Twenty Years in Retirement. 
Twelve Years’ Military Experience, Lond., 1835, 8vo, 
2 vols. C. W. Surron. 
Thinks I to Myself. Written by “Thinks I to Myself 
Who?” H. W. 


By the Author of 


Aurnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
“When things are done and past recalling, 
Tis folly then to fret and cry : 
Prop up a rotten house that’s falling, 
But when it’s down there let it lie.” 
R. A 
“ The Red King lies in Malwood keep.” 
De Rorrensura. 
“Be ignorance thy choice when knowledge leads to 
woe.” G. B, 
“ Broadening down from pr ¢ to pr 
In which of the present Laureate’s recent poems does 
this phrase occur ? Noman. 


Jané 








Replies. 


MEDILZVAL SUPERSTITION AS TO THE 80- 
JOURN OF ENGLISH KINGS IN LINCOLN. 
(5" S. xii. 369.) 

Mr. Gomme has not rightly understood the pas- 
sage of Henry of Huntingdon, for an explanation 
of which he asks. The original runs as follows 
(Savile’s Rerum Anglic. Scriptores post Bedam, 
edition of 1596, folio 225 b) :— 

“ Duodecimo regis Stephani anno, ad natale Domini in 
urbe Lincolliensi diademate regaliter (al. regali] insig- 
nitus est, quo regum nullus introire, prohibentibus 
quibusdam superstitiosis, ausus fuerat: unde comparet 
quant rex Stephanus audacie et animi pericula non 
reformidantis fuerat.” 

This account is copied by Gervase of Canterbury 
(i. 133, Rolls Series), by Walter of Coventry 
(i. 173, Rolls Series), and by Roger of Hoveden 
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(i. 209, Rolls Series). The point is that no king 
had previously dared to wear his crown in the city 
of Lincoln, and not, as Mr. Gomme asserts, that 
no king had previously dared to wear his crown 
at Christmas, That this is the real meaning of 
the passage is shown by the statement of William 
of Newburgh (bk. i. chap. xviii.) :— 

“Anno regni sui duodecimo, cum rex Stephanus... 
civitate LincolniA potiretur, ibidem in celebritate natalis 
Dominici solemniter voluit coronari; vetustam super- 
stitionem, qué reges Anglorum eandem civitatem ingredi 
vetabantur, laudabiliter parvipendens. Denique in- 
cunctanter ingressus, nihil sinistri ominis, sicut illa 
vanitas comminabatur, expertus est: sed regiw@ corona- 
tionis solemnibus adimpletis, post dies aliquot cum 
exultatione et superstitiose vanitatis derisione egressus 
est.” 


The same author gives (bk. ii. chap. ix.) ‘some 
further details as to this superstition when speak- 
ing of the coronation of Henry II. at Lincoln, 
which, however, he dates wrongly 1159, the true 
date being Christmas, 1157 (Roger of Hoveden, 
i. 216, note, Rolls Series) :— 

“Tilustris Anglorum rex Henricus anno regni sui 
quinto apud Lincolniam solemniter coronatus est in 
natali Dominico, non quidem intra meenia, credo propter 
vetustam illam superstitionem, quam rex Stephanus, ut 
supra dictum est, contempsit et derisit, sed in vico 

no. 


And we learn from Roger of Hoveden (i. 216, 
Rolls Series) what this “vicus suburbanus” was, 
a bit of information which seems to be peculiar to 
his chronicle: “Anno gratis m°c°L°viti° . . . idem 
rex Henricus secundo fecit se coronari apud Lin- 
colniam extra muros civitates in Wikeford,” i.e. in 
the church of St. Mary le Wigford, situated on 
the lands of Coleswegen, William the Conqueror’s 
English favourite, to the south of the hill on which 
rose the castle, and separated from it by the 
Witham. 

Another instance of the same superstitious 
feeling later than Stephen’s time occurs in Roger 
of Hoveden’s account of the visit of King John to 
Lincoln, November, 1200, for the purpose of 
receiving the homage of William the Lion, King 
of Scotland (iv. 141, Rolls Series): “ Johannes rex 
Angliz intrepidus et contra consilium multoram 
intravit ecclesiam cathedralem Lincolniensem.” 
It may be noted that the ceremony of homage 
took place “extra civitatem Lincolnie, super 
montem arduum.” 

I have not been able to find any explanation of 
this curious superstition. Prof. Stubbs (Const. 
Hist., i. 455) simply mentions the case of Henry IL., 
and says that “the superstition was already of old 
standing.” Lappenberg (ii. 358, note, in the German 
edition, and p. 451 of the English translation 


by Thorpe) points out that none of the numerous | 1853. 


rs granted by Henry I. and his predecessors 
to the church of Lincoln are dated from that city. 
Canon Perry (The Life of St. Hugh of Avalon, 
p- 97) notes that the same feeling prevailed as 





regards Oxford and Leicester, citing Rishanger as 
his authority. Mr, Freeman (Norman Conquest, 
v. 312) mentions Henry of Huntingdon’s remark, 
and adds, “ It is odd that this belief was not men- 
tioned earlier in the story.” He seems half in- 
clined (ibid., and in his admirable article on 
“Lindum Colonia” in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
August, 1875, p. 346) to refer it to the fact that 
in 1141 Stephen was captured at the great battle 
fought there, and led as a captive into the town 
after the fight. But this would not account for 
the existence of this belief in the time of Henry IT. 
and of John. Perhaps some Lincolnshire corre- 
spondent can throw light on this interesting subject. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the “ coro- 
nations” mentioned above were not coronations in 
the ordinary sense of the word, i.¢. at the be- 
ginning of a king’s reign, but are oT instances 
of the old custom that the king should wear his 
crown at the three great annual courts of his 
tenants in capite, which were generally held at 
Westminster, Winchester, and Gloucester (see the 
Peterborough Chronicle, Prof. Earle’s edition, 
p. 221; William of Malmesbury, Gesta ~—_ 
lii. § 279, and Vit. S. Wulfst., bk. ii. ch. xii. ; Prof. 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History, i. 369-370 and 
notes, 562). The double coronations of Richard I. 
(Stubbs, i. 504), of John (ibid., i. 517), and of 
Henry III. (ibid., ii. 31) stand on an entirely 
different footing. W. A. B. Cooxinee. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LOUIS XVIII’S REIGN. 
(5™ S. x. 107, 199, 369, 434, 450.) 


Chateauneuf (A. de). Le général Lafayette: Mémoires 

authentiques. Paris, 1831. 8vo. 
hauveau-Lagarde (Cl. Fr.). Exposé simple et fidéle 
de la conduite du général Bonnaire. Paris, 1816. 8vo. 

Chazet (R. A. de). fSloge historique de S.A.R, Mgr. 
C. F. d’Artois, duc de Berry. Paris, 1820. 8vo. 

Chazet (R. A. de). La nuit et la journée du 20 sep- 
tembre, 1820: Naissance du duc de Bordeaux. Paris, 
1820. 8yvo. 

Chazet (R. A. de). Relation des fétes données par ls» 
ville de Paris & l'occasion de la naissance du duc de Bor- 
deaux. Paris, 1822. 12mo. 

Clauzel (B., comte de). Exposé justificatif de la con- 
duite politique de M. le lieutenant général comte de 
Clauzel depuis le rétablissement des Bourbons en France 
jusqu’au 24 juillet, 1815. Paris, 1816. 8vo. 

ur (le) et l’esprit de Louis XVIII. et des Bourbons. 
Paris, 1814. 

Cohen (A.). Notice biographique sur M. T. C, db 
France, duchesse d’Angouléme. Paris, 1851. 12mo. 

Colombel (E.), Le général Foy: Etudes parlemen- 
taires. Paris et Nantes, 1853, 8vo. 

Collombet (F. Z.). Etude sur Frayssinous. Lyon, 
. 8vo. 
Combette de Caumont. Rapport sur l’assassinat do 
général Ramel, le 15 aofit, 1815. Paris, 1815. 8vo. 

ce inédite de Napoléon Bonaparte avec 





Correspondan Pp 
. comte Carnot pendant les Cent Jours. Paris, 1819. 
vO. 
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1814. 8vo. 
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ment autréne. Bruxelles, 1843. 8vo. 

Delandine de Saint-Esprit (J.). Vie de S.A.R. Mgr. le 
duc de Berri. Paris, 1820. 8vo. 

Delbare (F. Th.). Nouveaux éclaircissements sur la 
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Paris, 1820. 2 vols, 8vo. 
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Paris, 1820. 8vo. 

Delvau (A.). Francoise : Chapitre inédit de l'histoire 
des quatre sergents de La Rochelle. Paris, 1865. 18mo. 

Details sur I’évasion de M. Chamans de Lavalette de la 
prison de la Conciergerie. Paris, 1814. 4to. 

Discours et faits mémorables du général Lafayette. 
Paris, 1834, 3 vols. 8vo, 

Documents historiques sur M. le comte Lavalette, 
ancien directeur général des postes, Paris, 1830. 8vo. 
—Lavalette, Paris, 1852. 4to. 

Du Casse (P. EB. A.). Les erreurs militaires de M. de 
Lamartine. Paris, 1852. 8vo. [Acriticism of Lamar- 
tine’s Histoire de la Restauration. 

(8S. Dufour de la Thuilerie.) Histoire de la vie et de la 
mort de M. de Talleyrand-Périgord, prince de Bénévent. 
Paris, 1838. 8vo. 

Dumas (M.). Souvenirs de 1770 & 1836, publiés par 
son fils, Paris, 1839. 3 vols. 8vo. 

(E. Dumoulin.) Histoire compléte du procés du maré- 
chal Ney, précédée d’une notice historique sur la vie du 
maréchal. Paris, 1815. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(E. Dumoulin.) Procés du général Cambronne, com- 
mandant de la Légion d’honneur. Paris, 1816. 8vo. 

(EB. Dumoulin.) Procés du général Drouot, précédé 
d'une notice my sur cet officier. Paris, 1816. S8vo. 

Dupin (A. M. J. J.). Procés des trois Anglais, R. T. 
Wilson, J. E. Hutchinson, et M. Bruce, accusés d’avoir 
facilité l'évasion de Lavalette. Paris, 1816. 8vo. 

Duquesnel (A.), Du travail intellectuel en France de 
1815 & 1837. Paris, 1839. 8vo. 

_Evénements (les) d’Avignon, précédés d'une notice 
b hique sur le maréchal Brune. Paris, 1818. 8vo. 
xposé de la conduite politique de M. le lieutenant 
ral Carnot depuis le 1" juillet, 1814, Paris, 1815. 


Exposé de la conduite administrative et militaire de 
M. le maréchal Davoust 4 Hambourg, en réponse 4 son 
mémoire. Hambourg, 1815. 8vo. 

Exposé pour le lieutenant général baron Mouton 
Davernet. (Paris, 1815.) 8vo. 

Extraits des mémoires du prince de Tulleyrand-Péri- 
pre, publiés par la comtesse QO... de C... Paris, 1838. 

vols, So, 


Fadeville (Théod.). 
ses discours. Paris, 1 

Fauche-Borel (L.). Précis historique des différentes 
missions dans lesquelles M. L. Fauche-Borel a été em- 
ployé pour la cause de Ja monarchie. Paris, 1815. 8vo. 

Fauche-Borel (L.). Mémoires. Paris, 1828. 4 vola. 8vo. 

Faucher (C.). Procés des fréres Faucher, de la Réole, 
morts en 1815, victimes de la fureur des partis, Bordeaux 
et Paris, 1830. 8vo. 

Fazy (J. J.). La Géroncratie, ou l'abus de la sagesse 
des vieillards dans le gouvernement de la France. Paris, 
1828. 8vo. 

Féletz (Ch. D. de), Mélangesde philosophie, d'histoire 
et de littérature. Paris, 1828. vols. 8vo. 

Féletz (Ch. D. de). Jugements historiques et littéraires. 
Paris, 1840. 8vo. 

Ferrand et de Lamarque. Histoire de la Révolution 
francaise, du Consulat, de |’ Empire, de la Restauration et 
de la Révolution de juillet. Paris, 1845. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Foy (M.8., comte). Discours du général Foy. Paris, 
1826. 2 vols, 8vo. 

France (la) justifiée de complicité dans l’assassinat du 
duc de Berri. Paris, 1820. 8vo. 

Fuerison. Coup d'wil sur le mouvement littéraire de 
la Restauration. Gand, 1871. 8vo. 

Henri GAvUSssERON. 


Manuel, jugé par ses actions et 
8vo. 


Ayr Academy. 
(To be continued.) 





Sryte anp Tite (5" §. x. 467; xi. 129, 177, 
250, 276.)—The real facts of the two illustrations 
cited by Mr. Fisner, and disputed by Mr. Wat- 
FORD, are as follows :— 

1. The present Duke of Devonshire was elected 
M.P. for Cambridge University in June, 1829, as 
plain “ William Cavendish,” and sat as such until 
the general election in April and May, 1831, 
when he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
University. He was, however, again returned to 
the House as M.P. for Malton on a by-vacancy 
in July, 1831, again as plain “ William Caven- 
dish,” but resigned his seat in October, 1831, 
having in this interval become, by the elevation 
of his grandfather to the peerage, Sept. 10, 1831, 
as Earl of Burlington, “the Honourable William 
Cavendish, commonly called Lord Cavendish.” 
At the general election in December, 1832, he was 
returned to Parliament as M.P. for North Derby- 
shire, and was then also styled “the Honourable 
William, commonly called Lord, Qavendish,” and 
continued to sit as such until May*9, 1834, when 
he succeeded his grandfather as second Earl of 
Burlington. Previous to the creation of his grand- 
father’s peerage he was simply the eldest son of the 
eldest son of a duke’s younger son,—his grandfather 
having been the third son of the fourth Duke of 
Devonshire,—but when his grandfather became a 
peer, Sept. 10, 1831, he then, his father being 
dead, was the heir apparent of an earl, and held 
courtesy rank as such. 

2. In the case of the late Lord Derby, he was 
returned to Parliament during the lifetime of his 
grandfather, the twelfth earl, as M.P. for Stock- 
bridge, in July, 1822, on a by-vacancy, and as 
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M.P. for Preston at the general elections in 1826 
and 1830, being then styled “the Honourable 
Edward Geoffrey Smith-Stanley.” In December, 
1830, he took office as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and, being in consequence sworn of the Privy 
Council, he was subsequently styled “the Rt. 
Hon. E. G. Smith-Stanley,” and as such was 
returned to Parliament as M.P. for Windsor in 
February, 1831, and at the general election in 
1831; and as M.P. for North Lancashire at the 
general election in December, 1832, and again in 
April, 1833, after accepting the higher office of 
Secretary of State. At the general election in 
January, 1835, however, he was returned to 
Parliament as M.P. for North Lancashire by the 
style of “the Rt. Hon. Edward Geoffrey Smith 
Stanley, commonly called Lord Stanley.” The 
cause of this alteration in his style was that his 
father, who had since infancy borne the style of 
the “ Honourable Edward Smith Stanley, com- 
monly called Lord Stanley,” and who had, Oct. 22, 
1832, been created a peer as Baron Stanley of 
Bickerstaffe, co. Lancaster, had in the interval, 
viz., Oct. 21, 1834, succeeded as thirteenth earl 
upon the death of the twelfth earl. This style 
was continued until the son was also summoned to 
the House of Lords in 1844, in his father’s barony, 
and he then became a peer by the style of Baron 
Stanley of Bickerstaffe. © Freperic Larrent. 


Mr. Fisuer is quite in error in supposing that 
father and son were created “Baron Stanley of 
Bickerstaffe” on the same day, as such a thing 
would never occur, nor does Burke in any way 
make such a statement. The title of Lord Strange 
having been borne by the eldest son of the eleventh 
Earl of Derby is to me inexplicable, there being 
mo such barony in the family at that time nor 
since, though they had held it twice. It was lost 
the first time by the death, in 1594, of Ferdinando, 
fifth earl, without male heirs, when the title fell 
into abeyance among his three daughters and their 
descendants, and so still remains. James, the 
seventh and unfortunate Earl of Derby, in 1627 
was called to the House of Lords by the title of 
“Baron Strange,” during the life of his father, 
when at the death of his grandson, the tenth earl, 
in 1735-6, hout male issue, the barony of 
Strange passed through a female to the Duke of 
Atholl, whose descendants still hold it. 

In reply to Mr. Fisuer’s final query, I do not 
know that the grandson of an earl is ever styled 
“Hon.” during his grandfather's life. 


G. a. 
Huddersfield. 


Curious Curist1an Names (5 S. x. 106, 196, 
376; xi. 58, 77, 198; xii. 138, 237.)—In 1862 I 
published a tale called Mareli, in which I repre- 
sented the parental difficulties that befell a Mr. 
Chickenhackle in bestowing a name upon his first- 





born, a daughter, who was to be named Mary and 
Elizabeth, after the Christian names of two wealthy 
godmothers, but, as each of them insists on her own 
Christian name coming first, Mr. Chickenhackle 
gets over the difficulty by coining the combination 
name Mareli, which, as representing the first three 
letters in the name of each lady, is accepted by 
them as a satisfactory solution. My invention of 
the name was adopted in at least one instance, for 
in the Times, April 2, 1870, appeared the announce- 
ment of a death of a child of nine years old, whose 
Christian names were thus given : “ Mary Eliza- 
beth (Mareli).” The bracketed name had evidentl 

been given to her as a pet name, and was vem 
I presume, from my story. It may be remembered 
that Sydney Smith invented the name Saba for his 
daughter (see his Memoirs, i. 22). In an article 
on “ Curiosities of Registration” that appeared in 
Chambers’s Journal prior to the year 1862 it was 
stated that the following names had been actually 
registered as Christian names: Kidnum Toats, 
Lavender Marjoram, Patient Pipe, Talitha Cumi, 
Fussy Gotobed, and Eli Lama Sabacthani Press- 
nail. CurnpertT Beps, 


In examples there is probably no district richer 
than the West Riding of Yorkshire. Every out- 
of-the-way Scripture name is to be found. Levi 
and Moses are great favourites. Marquis, Duke, 
Earl, Lord, and Squire are common, and children 
are actually baptized Little Tenter, Little Scribbler, 
&c., from the branch of the woollen manufacture 
carried on by their parents. I have met with a boy 
named Washington christened General George, 
a girl named ‘fogotubuline, and, still more extra- 
ordinary, a boy called Wonderful Counsellor (from 
Isaiah ix. 6). Nicknames are quite common, Tom, 
Ben, Bill, Jerry, being conferred at baptism in- 
stead of the full name. In some of the rougher 
villages I should add that surnames are still dis- 
pensed with or unknown, Tom’s Bill means Tom’s 
son Bill, Tom o’ Bill’s is the same, while Tom’s 

sill o’ Jack’s means that Bill is the son of Tom, the 
son of Jack. X. C. 


One of the three Originals quoted by T. C. was 
Original Bellamy, who appears as defendant 
against Patrick Sacheverell (Chancery Suits, Eliz, 
1595-1600). Original Babington was living at the 
same period, being eldest son of John Babington 
(Nichols’s Top. and Gen., viii.). Original Lewis 
went out with the Pilgrim Fathers in 1635 (Hot- 
ten’s Emigrants, p. 81). The name cannot be 
Puritan, commemorating original sin, the date 
1539 forbidding it, but as in four cases out of the 
five we know each Original to have been the eldest 


son, I should suggest it was a title given solely to 


such as carrying on the direct descent. 
C, W. Barpser. 
Vicarage, Ulverston. 


The following are within my own knowledge :— 
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Ash .Ann (Midgley ?), of Hackness, Yorkshire, 
born some thirty years ago on Ash Wednesday, 
and christened accordingly ; Gibblum Atkinson, 
landlord (or landlady) at this present time of a 
small inn at Penrith in Cumberland ; and—but I 
am sorry to name her in such company—the late 
Hon. John Berry Erskine, daughter of Henry, Lord 
Cardross, and granddaughter of the seventh Earl of 
Bachan. A. J. M. 


As an instance of curious Christian names, a 
child, to wit a girl, has recently in this neighbour- 
hood received the name of Aasta Zahra. It will 
be interesting to learn by what familiar name the 
child will be known, except it be by that of Hasty 
Sarah. In another instance a parent proposed 
giving his daughter thirteen names, a list of which 
was prepared, but at the eleventh hour it dwindled 
to three. G. J. Dew. 

Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


The Times column of births and deaths is con- 
stantly adding to the list of curious Christian names. 
Here are four such within a fortnight :—Mayda 
(Aug. 29) ; Charles Welcome (Sept. 2) ; Diamond, 
a widow (Sept. 2) ; Briseis (Sept. 10). 

C. T. B. 


Tae Portraits at St. Jonn’s Cottece, Cam- 
BRIDGE (5" §. xii. 466.)—If the date and age on 
the anonymous portrait mentioned by Mr. Frer- 
MAN are correctly given, the following extract from 
Collins’s Collections, relating to the marriage of Sir 
William Cavendish and “ Bess of Hardwick ” will, 
I think, effectually dispose of the hypothesis that it 
represents their second daughter, Elizabeth, after- 
wards Countess of Lennox :— 

“Memorandum: That I was married to Elizabeth 

Hardwick, my third wiffe, in Leicestersheere, at Broad- 
gatt, my Lord Marquesse’s (of Dorset) house, the 20t» of 
August, in the first yeare of King Edward the Sixth, at 
2 o'clock after midnight, the dom. letter B.” 
In fact, the date and age on the picture would be 
too early for Frances, their elder daughter, even 
supposing her to have been their first-born child, 
80 that the Johnian lady must be sought for else- 
where. It may be as well to say that my authority 
for the extract from Collins is a note at p. 428 of 
the History of Chesterfield (London, Whittaker 
& Co. ; Chesterfield, Ford, 1839). CLK. 


Since sending my query I have ascertained from 
Jacob’s Peerage, 1766, vol. i., that Elizabeth Ca- 
vendish could not have been “ the lady unknown, 
anno 1565, set. suze 20.” Elizabeth Cavendish was 
born March 31, anno Philip and Mary, I. and IL, 
«¢. 1555, ten years later than the date required. 
Still, if any of your readers can indicate a lady of 
good family who was born in 1545 it might help 
me to identify the picture referred to. 

A, FREEMAN. 





“Sick” anp “Sickness” (5 §. xii, 473.)—Is 


not Mr. Warren rather too sweeping? Sick and 
sickness are surely not confined to the “ particular 
ailment ” which rhymes with Euxine, and was in 
older English, and by a greater poet, applied, under 
no exigency of rhyme, to 
“The infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms.” 

We stil! say “there is sickness in the village,” 
“there is a sick child in that house.” We talk of 
“sick people,” “sick horses,” “the sick bay (hos- 
pital) on board ships,” &c. We say, indeed, “ poor 
fellow, he looks ill,” but we do not call him “an 
ill-looking fellow” in the same sense, but “sickly 
looking.” We do not in England usually complain 
“Tam sick” in the wider sense, but in America 
and the colonies the expression is held admissible, 
and the preservation of such old forms is adduced 
in support of the claim of the English, as of the 
Spanish colonies, that in them the mother tongue 
is spoken in greater purity than in the mother 
country. 


Cuar-Boox Norss (5 §. xii. 461.)—I hope 
Mr. Esswortn will not suspect me of dis- 
courtesy if, after the extremely complimentary 
terms in which he has been so good as to speak of 
my small literary efforts, I ask you to give me an 
opportunity of explaining that, if my memory 
serves me rightly, I only suggested to the Folk- 
Lore Society the preparation of a history of chap- 
books, and did not propose to compile it. The 
fact that I have not been well enough to edit the 
Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham, which 
in an incautious moment I had undertaken, warns 
me to remove this impression. Such a history 
would be a work of considerable interest, and I 
think I see my way to the production of one far 
more complete than I could hope to prepare. 
There exist some few difficulties in the way, which 
I hope are not insurmountable. When they are 
overcome I will, with your permission, return to 
the subject. Witiiam J. Toms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


A Topocrapnicat Society ror Lonpon (5% 
S. xii. 424, 469.)—The proposed formation of a 
London Topographical Society ought to find many 
supporters. But such a society ought to be formed 
without delay, for “old London” is disappearing, 
literally, at railroad pace. There can be no better 
time than the present, when the acquisition of the 
Crace collection by the nation gives to such a 
society an excellent starting point. And here let 
me express a hope that the said collection may 
continue to be exhibited as at present, and not be 
consigned to portfolios in some print room, in- 
dexed, it may be, according to engravers’ or artists’ 
names. Not only ought it to be exhibited, but 
missing views ought to be added, that it may 
become a national portrait gallery of London 
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buildings. There is not, I believe, any view of 
the old King’s Bench Prison, now being demo- 
lished ; I cannot find one in the catalogue. 

I will conclude with a query. Can Mr, 
Waueatteyr or any other reader of “ N. & Q.” tell 
me where I can see a view of the old Navy Office, 
in Seething Lane—Pepys’s office, not the Navy 
Pay Office in Broad Street ? 

G. F. Buanprorp. 

Might I venture to add one or two further 
points to which the attention of such a society 
might be advantageously directed ; namely, pre- 
serving records of all the reckless renumberings of 
old and historical streets which the local authorities 
have, even in my memory, perpetrated. A number 
is a house’s name in London, if I may be allowed the 
expression ; and the worst of it is, that not merely 
are the associations of, say, No. 32 obliterated, but 
they are transferred to an absolutely wrong house, 
lower down the street. The society should also 
watch and preserve all old-fashioned stone slabs bear- 
ing street names, generally let into the masonry of 
the corner house. When a street is rechristened, 
these are torn out and broken up. The society 
should have an eye to old interesting inn signs, 
often either painted over or replaced by devices 
more genteel and inane. The originals should be 
copied or photographed, if the “improvement” 
cannot be averted. A. 


Ann Lyvye (5" S. xii. 25, 96), at the time of 
her arrest, was a widow. She was a gentlewoman 
of delicate constitution, but gifted with an ardent 
spirit and intelligent mind. At Tyburn, when she 
was ready to die, she declared to the standers by, 
with a loud voice, “I am sentenced to die for 
harbouring a Catholic priest, and so far am I from 
repenting for having done so, that I wish with all 
my soul that where I have entertained one I could 
have entertained a thousand.” She suffered before 
two priests, and Mr. Barkworth, whose combat 
came next, embraced her dead body whilst it was 
yet hanging, saying, “O blessed Mistress Lyne, 
who hast now happily received thy reward, thou 
art gone before us, but we shall quickly follow 
thee to bliss, if it please the Almighty.” She was 
executed on Feb. 27, 1601. She was arrested 
along with Mrs. Gage, daughter to Baron Copely, 
whom they found with her. The trial took place 
at the Old Bailey, before Chief Justice Popham, a 
bitter enemy of the Catholics, and one Marriott 
gave evidence against her, the evidence being of a 
very weak ant Handet character. 

Mrs. Lyne told her confessor, some years before 
her death, that Mr. Thompson (of Blackburn), a 
former confessor of hers, who ended his days by 
martyrdom in 1586, had promised her that if God 
should make him worthy of that glorious end, he 
would pray for her that she might obtain the like 
happiness, 





Mrs. Lyne’s maiden name was Heigham ; she 
bore the name of Lyne from her deceased husband. 
This lady’s father was a Protestant, who, when he 
heard of his daughter becoming a Catholic, with- 
held the dower he had promised her, and disin- 
herited one of his sons from like cause. This son, 
Wm. Heigham, was in Spain, a lay brother of the 
Society of Jesus. He was a well-educated gentle- 
man, finely dressed, like other high-born Lon- 
doners.* Mrs. Lyne, his sister, married a good 
husband and a staunch Catholic. He had been 
heir to a fine estate, but his father or uncle, for he 
was heir to both, sent a message from his death- 
bed to young Lyne, then a prisoner for the faith, 
asking him to conform, otherwise he would give 
up his inheritance to his younger brother. Mr. 
Lyne afterwards went to Belgium, where he ob- 
tained a pension from the King of Spain, part of 
whick he sent to his wife, and thus they lived a 
poor and a holy life ; but his death, which hap- 
pened in Belgium, left his widow in straitened 
circumstances, Rost. Epwin Lyne. 


Green Famity or NortuampronsHire (5% §, 
xii, 449.)—Baker’s account may be of use to On- 
LIGE, although it does not come down later than 
the sixteenth century, when the direct line of Green 
of Boughton ended in two co-heiresses, the wives 
respectively of Lord Vaux of Harrowden and Sir 
Thomas Parr of Kendal. This pedigree is in vol. i, 
p. 32. The arms are also on p. 385, while the 
coat of Green of Drayton, a branch of Boughton, is 
given at pp. 32 and 730; the coat of Greene of 
Westminster with quarterings, vol. i. p. 77, and 
pedigree, ib., p. 73. Several monuments of Green 
of Boughton and Drayton are given in vol. ii. 
p. 64 seq., including Sir Thomas, 0b. 1391 ; Thomas, 
his son and heir, ob, 1417; another Sir Thomas, 
ob. 1457; and yet another, ob. 1462. Drayton 
came from Sir Henry, second son of Sir Henry of 
Boughton, Chief Justice K.B., 38 Edw. IIL, who 
married the daughter of Sir John, and sister of Sir 
Simon, Drayton of Drayton. The arms of the 
senior and junior lines of Green appear to have 
been entirely different, viz., Boughton, “ Az., three 
bucks trippant or,”+ and Drayton, “[Arg.,] a cross 
engrailed [gu.].” These last are given as figu 
on the monument of Thomas Lovett of Astwell, 
Esq., 0b. 1586, in the church of Wappenham. 
Besides the pedigree, p. 32, other notices of 
Green of Boughton and Norton will be found in 
vol. i. pp. 31, 35, 37, 38, 62, 63, 88, 123, 739; 





* See Condition of Catholics under James JI. and 
Father Gerard's Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. 

+ This coat is given as that of Green of Dunsbye, co. 
Linc., in Burke’s Landed Gentry (1879), though the onl 
connexion stated in the pedigree is by marriage wi 
Vaux of Harrowden, ut sup. ‘‘ Az., three stags trippant 
or,” is assigned by Burke to Greene of Greeneville, co. 
Kilkenny. 
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Green of Drayton, ib., p. 426; Green, epitaph, 
p. 624. C. H. E. Carmicnak., 


OxrorD, 1810-20 (5 S. xii. 405.)—Accuracy 
is so necessary in a publication which will be of great 
authority in a far-off hereafter, that I must ask 
to correct one point in Mr. Extacomsr’s note. 
Prof. Rigaud did wink at trousers being worn 
by gownsmen going into the country; and their 
adoption may be dated as about the year 1810, 
when he was proctor ; but his resignation of that 
office had no connexion whatever with his execution 
of it. Mr. Rigaud became Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in the autumn of 1810, and an aged and 
much loved father broke his thigh, which rendered 
the attentions of his son more necessary than ever 
they had been, and the office of proctor could not 
be filled by one who wanted just then to be con- 
stantly at Richmond. This was one great reason ; 
another was that he had decided on not going into 
holy orders, so that, having been appointed pro- 
fessor, and wishing for temporary freedom from 
enforced business, he in December resigned his 
office of proctor and his Fellowship at Exeter 
College, and was succeeded by the Rev. J. Prust, 
not Priust. Let me also call attention to the fact 
that in “N. & Q.” 5" S. x. 18, the “ proctor” in 
Ackermann’s Oxford is stated to be Thomas Davies, 
of Jesus College, Junior Proctor in 1812, on the 
authority of the Rev. S. Creyke, C.C.C., who 
himself was taken as the “ scholar,” and who made 
4 note at the time of the supposed originals of the 
portraits. Gippes Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Yew Avenves (5% §S. xii. 369.)—It is asked in 
reference to these what their origin is. Evelyn 
mentions the yew hedge in his Sylva (Lond., 1664, 
ch. xxv. p. 65), and it does not appear that he had 
any other idea than that of its suitableness for 
the purpose. He observes :— 

“The tree is easily produc’d of the seeds,... washed and 
cleansed from their mucilage ; and buried in the ground, 
like haws. It will commonly be the second winter ere 
they peep, and then they rise with their caps on their 
heads: Being three years old you may transplant them, 
and form them into standards, knots, walks, hedges, 
&c.,in all which works they succeed marvellous well, and 
are worth our patience for their perennial verdure, and 

leness.”’ 

In the same way Sir Robert Southwell writes to 
Evelyn in 1684 (Diary and Correspondence, Lond., 
1852, vol. iii, p. 274) :— 

“My next desire is to abound in hedges of yew; I 
would plant it against the walls of two large courts, and 
in other places, so as now and hereafter to extend it five 
orsix hundred yards and more. My seat is somewhat 


bleak, and therefore I choose this green as that which no 

cold will hurt, and I am told that it will grow as much 
years as holly in five.” 

He then refers to the passage cited from the Sylva, 

and asks several questions about the method of 
and concludes :— 


* Pardon, I pray, the impertinencies of a young planter, 
who having the honour of your book, and that in gift, is 
encouraged to bring his doubts and scruples to you.” 

Of the value attached to hedges and alleys as orna- 
ments of a garden full illustration may be seen in 
Bacon’s essay on a garden. If the question had 
been as to the early practice of the ars topiaria, to 
which the yew was so often subjected, reference 
might have been made to Cicero and Pliny. 

Ep. MarsHAL.t. 


The popular local tradition with reference to the 
yew trees at Norbury, Albury, and other places in 
Surrey and Kent, is that they are the descendants 
of yews planted by the pilgrims who came from 
the West to pay their devotions at the shrine of 
Becket at Canterbury. 

Apropos of yew trees in churchyards, there is an 
account in the Memoirs of Evelyn of a yew tree in 
the churchyard of the parish church (Scottshall, 
Kent) of an “overgrown Yew Tree that was 18 of 
my paces in compasse, out of some branches of 
which, torne off by y® winds, were saw’d divers 
goodly planks.” Does any portion of this tree 
remain ? Hic er UsBiqvue. 


“Horts” (5" §. xii. 369.)\—Hurts is merely 
short for hart-berries, from A.-S. heorot, a hart. 
Many plants were named from animals, as, ¢.g., 
Foxglove (not from folk’s glove, as guessed contrary 
to evidence), hound’s-tongue, &c. From the hart 
was named heorot-berige, hart-berry, explained in 
a gloss to mean berries of the buckthorn (see 
Cockayne’s A.-S. Leechdoms, vol. iii.). But plant- 
names were used very vaguely and much cor- 
rupted, and hart-berry was also applied to the bil- 
berry, and turned into whort, black whort, black 
whortle, hurt, whortle-berry, huckle-berry. The w 
in whortle-berry points to a provincial pronun- 
ciation like that of whole for hole, A.-S. hal, North 
of England hale. Watrer W. SxKear. 


Shortened form of hurtleberry, in use in Surrey, 
Sussex, and Hampshire. “ Hurtleberry, hiot bar, 
Danish ; heonorben3, Saxon ; bilberry; Bacca vitis 
idee ” (Todd’s Johnson’s Dict., 1818). Wither- 
ing’s British Botany, seventh ed., 1848, pp. 184-5, 
gives :— 
“ Whortleberry: 1. Vaccinium myrtillus, bilberry, blae- 
berry, or black whortleberry; 2. V. uliginosum, great 
bilberry, bog whortleberry—both these varieties are de- 
ciduous ; 3. V. vitis ide@a, red whortleberry, cow berry ; 
4. V. oxycoccos, marsh whortleberry, cranberry—both 
evergreen.” 

Joun PakenHAM STILWELL. 
Yateley, Hants, 


Hurts, as bilberries are called in the South and 
West, or whorts and whortleberries as they are 
called in other parts, are corruptions of A.-S. heort- 
beria, hart-berry. Our wild berries are mostly 
appropriated to different animals, as bear-berry 
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(Arbutus uva ursi), cranberry (crane-berry), crow- 
berty, partridge berry. H. Wrpewoop. 


In Devon the word is not unlike worts, which 
is commonly used short for whortleberries. 
H. T. E. 


“Tue Deserted Vittace” (5™ §. xii. 389. )— 
In a foot-note at p. Ixv of the life of Goldsmith 
prefixed to the Aldine edition of his Poems the 
circumstances under which he received one hundred 
guineas from Griffin for The Deserted Village are 
thus set forth :— 

“ Previous to the publication of The Deserted Village 
the bookseller gave him a note for one hundred guineas 
for the copy. On the Doctor mentioning this to a friend 
he observed, ‘It is a very great sum for so short a per- 
formance.” ‘In truth,’ said Goldsmith, ‘I think so; it 
is much more than the honest man can afford, or the 

jece is worth. I have not been easy since I received it. 

will therefore go back and return him his note,’ which 
he actually did, and left it entirely to the bookseller to 
pay him according to the profits produced by the sale of 
the poem, which turned out very considerable.” 

Mitford, who edited the Aldine, preceded Mr. 
William Black in stating that “ the sum received by 
Goldsmith for The Deserted Village is unknown.” 

W. Wuistoy. 


Lonpon Trape Usaces (5@ §, xii. 348.)—By 
the eighteenth by-law of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, confirmed by the Lord Chancellor of 
England and the Chief Justices of the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas in the eleventh 
year of the reign of James I, a.p. 1613, it was 
ordained that 
“no member take a covenant servant, either born in the 
city or of another mystery, to inform and learn them 
‘the handyeraft or occupation of this mystery, to avoid 
great hurt and injury which had happened thereby in 
former time,’ nor by ‘ collor or covin’ to receive reward 
for instructions secretly given for that purpose, unleés 
such persons should be duly bound and enrolled as ap- 
prentices. Penalty 100s. for every offence.”— Herbert's 
History of the Twelve Livery Companies of London, vol. ii. 
p. 420. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


“Drvi-pivi1” (5 §. xii. 369.)—Divi-divi, libi- 
divi, or cascalotte is an American astringent dye 
stuff, the seed-pod of a mimosa. It was introduced 
into European commerce by the Spaniards in 1768, 
in which year the supply of galls was very small, 
and divi-divi, being much lower in price, found its 
way into many dye-works. At first it was allowed 
to be imported into England duty free, but in 1842 
a protective duty of five shillings per ton was im- 
posed. Epwarp Sotty. 


This article, known also as libi-divi and libi-dibi, 
is an important tanning material brought in very 
large quantities, chiefly from Maracaibo, Paraiba, 
and St. Domingo. It is composed of the short 
curved pods of a leguminous tree known to botanists 








as Cesalpinia coriaria, which is found distributed 
over North Brazil, Venezuela, and Mexico, as well 
as in some of the West India islands. 
Joun R. Jackson. 
Museum, Kew. 


See Archer’s Popular Economic Botany. 
Rosert Ho.ivuanp. 
Norton Hill, Runcorn, 


See Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, 1874, Sup, 
vol. i. p. 139. W. Sravennacen Jones. 


Curva Marx (5 §. xii. 368.)—I never heard of 
the mark in question, and think your correspondent 
might have told us whether he was describing por- 
celain or faience, old or modern. “ Little jar- 
diniéres with shell handles” rather smacks of 
France at the end of the century, when a good 
many of those ornaments in the rocaille taste were 
common. L. R. W. 


Apotrnus Mexercuvs (5" §. xii. 449.)—The 
portrait, engraved by Basire, of this distinguished 
Flemish scholar and diplomatist, and referred to 
by Mr. Jenxrys, will be found in Gent. Mag., 
April, 1797 (vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 273), accompanied 
by a long notice of his life and works. He seems 
to have settled in England with his family. He 
died in London in 1591, in his sixty-third year. 
Adolphus Meetkerke, Esq., the fifth in descent 
from Mekerchus, was at the date of the article 
cited residing at the family mansion of Julians, 
near Buntingford, Herts. See also an article 
headed “ Metronariston” at p. 232 of the same 
volume. The late Mr. Motley, in his History of 
the United Netherlands, bestows some notice on 
Adolphus Mekerchus. 

Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 

112, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


Rear Apmirat Caartes Hupson (5™ §. xii. 
348.)—See Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, vol. vi. 
pp. 565-6, where will be found a notice of Rear 
Admiral Charles Hudson, who was probably de- 
scended from the Hudsons of London, afterwards 
of Wanly, and of Melton Mowbray, co. Leicester. 
Two pedigrees in Nicholls’s History of that county, 
vol. ii. p. 264, and vol. iii. p. 1102, will show that 
the name of Charles was a very common one in 
these two families, which were perhaps one and the 
same, Jutes C. H. Perit. 

56, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8. W. 


Tne Tropny Tax (5 §. xii. 408.)—“ Trophy 
money signifies money yearly raised and collected 
in the several counties of England, towards pro- 
viding harness and maintenance for the militia, &. 
stat. 15, Car. II. 1 Geo. 1.”"—Jacob’s New Law 
Dict., Lon., 1762. The details may be seen, ibid, 
s.v. “ Militia.” Ep. MArsHalt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 
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“Tar UniversaL Macazine” (5% S. xii. 328, 
455.)—This periodical came out first in June (not 
Jan.), 1747, and though it came to an end in 1803, 
yet it was practically continued some years later, 
for in 1804 on Jan. 1 anew series was commenced. 
This certainly reached a seventh volume, Jan. to 
Jane, 1807, and was quite as well conducted and 
illustrated as the original magazine. In 1752 a 
rival to the Universal Magazine was brought out 
by James Hodges at the Looking-glass, London 
Bridge, called the New Universal Magazine, which 
contains excellent engravings of costumes of 
the period, &c., by B. Cole. There were eleven 
volumes of this series published between Jan., 
1752, and June, 1757, the latter ones being pub- 
lished by J. Scott at the Black Swan in Pater- 
noster Row. I should be glad to learn how much 
longer it was continued. Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Drovent 1x Scortanp (5 §. xii. 86, 118, 438, 
476.)—I can corroborate all that F. D. has stated 
as to the unusual drought experienced in the 
Paisley district during the year 1878 and up till 
Jane, 1879, and perhaps the most conclusive way 
of doing so will be to give an extract from a speech 
by Provost MacKean on the occasion of his cutting 
the first turf of a new reservoir, on Oct. 16 last :— 

“ Last year, owing to the long-continued drought, they 
were in a state of considerable anxiety about the water 
supply. They had a dry summer last year, they had a 
dry autumn, a dry winter, a dry spring this year, and 
they had it dry till the first week in June, so that they 
had fifteen months in Paisley with almost no available 
rainfall. Nature had withdrawn its usual supply, and 
they were within a couple of weeks of stopping the public 
works of the town. It was a time of great anxiety to the 
authorities, who held meetings every night to hear re- 
ports from the master of works how far the dams were 
down. We read the newspapers with avidity to learn 
when rain was likely to come our way, for it was a curious 
thing that for months England was deluged with rain 
while with us there was almost none.” 

As a manufacturer, using a large quantity of 
water, I declined booking orders in the spring of 
this year, and also in the autumn of 1878, unless 
on the condition that the Corporation did not shut 
off the supply. The Corporation did stop supply 
for all purposes which didnot interfere with the 
employment of the working classes, and also put a 
large part of the town on short supply for domestic 
use. Without these remarks, the rainfall as stated 
by Mr. Jonas is proof enough of what was said by 
F.D. In looking over the register of rainfall at 
the four stations mentioned I find it not only 
unusually small compared with former years, but 
it was spread over in little quantities. There was 
an absence of “rainy weather.” Such showers as 
did fall fell at intervals on parched grass, and 
evaporated before reaching the reservoirs. With- 
out explanations, the fact remains that Paisley 
was near the last extremity for water when Eng- 





land, and some parts of Scotland, I believe, were 
deluged. W. Mz 


Camprian Encuisn (5" §. xii. 326, 372, 392, 
432.)—By some mischance, it happens that I have 
only just seen the rejoinders of Viator and A. R. 
to my reply herein. I am sorry Viaror thinks 
me irrelevant. One thing of akind easily suggests 
another while you are writing, and, for my part, 
I hold it fora blessing that the replies in “N. & Q.” 
rather resemble a stage coach, which can swerve a 
little along the broad high road, and even take up 
a chance wayfarer en passant, than a railway train, 
which cannot leave its iron limits without danger. 
I am sorry, too, that the name Viaror led me to 
do injustice to its owner, by supposing him a 
casual tourist. If he will forgive me for this, I 
shall not regret the discovery that he is endeavour- 
ing to preserve the language and the individuality 
of a people whom (hot-tempered though they may 
be) I have always found both interesting and 
charming. As to A. R, I may say that, knowing 
both Dolgelly and Barmouth, I am not likely to 
confound the one with the other. It was an error, 
however, to call Dolgelly a watering-place. In 
doing so I was thinking of Bath, and Harrogate, 
and Tunbridge Wells; but all these have mineral 
waters, and Dolgelly, I think, has none. 

A. J. M. 


Vanprke’s “ Cuartes I.” (5 §. xii. 228, 254.) 
—In Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné there are four 
equestrian portraits of Charles ascribed to this 
great artist, viz. No. 207, a duplicate unnumbered, 
255, and 366. In the two former Charles is 
attended by d’Esperon on foot, by the king’s side, 
bearing the king’s helmet. No. 207 belongs to 
the Queen ; size, 11 ft. by 8 ft. 10 in. c. The dupli- 
cate is said to have belonged to Lady Warren, of 
Stapleford, Notts ; size 10 ft. 2in. by 7 ft. 7in. c. 
There are repetitions of No. 207 at Hamilton 
Palace, Castle Howard, Warwick Castle, Apsley 
House, and Hampton Court. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s isa “very good copy” (Waagen). No. 366 
is a repetition of a portion only of No. 207, size, 
4 ft. 2in. by 3ft.4in. c. No. 255 is the magni- 
Scent picture at Blenheim Palace. The equerry, 
Sir Thomas Morton, on foot, is bearing the king’s 
helmet ; size, 12 ft. by 9ft. Gin. c. According 
to Waagen (Art Treasures, vol. ii.), there are 
studies of this grand picture at Buckingham 
Palace and at Lord Clarendon’s, and a third was in 
the possession of Mr. Hart Davis. There is a 
Charles on horseback, ascribed to Vandyke, at 
Welbeck Abbey. 

Now above 950 pictures are ascribed to Van- 
dyke in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, and others so 
ascribed are not in the Catalogue, and yet he ap- 
pears to have painted in England only from 1632 
to 1641. It seems certain that only a fraction of 
the so-called Vandykes in this country can be 
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really his, and that others are copies by his nume- 
rous assistants, some retouched by the master, and 
others not so. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that all the inferior pictures attributed to 
Vandyke are not his. His sedentary life and love 
of pleasure and luxury brought on gout, and he 
died when not much over forty. 

He is said to have “kept so good a table that 
few princes were more visited or better served” 
(Wornum). Gout and colchicum, towards the close 
of life, would no doubt impair his touch, and fully 
account for the apparent neglect betrayed in many 
of his later ats 1 of which Nieuwenhuys com- 

lains: “When becoming enfeebled, his pencil 
ost its pristine vigour, so that many of his last 
pictures might be doubted by those not thoroughly 
acquainted with these facts.” H. W. Cooxss, 


Sir Perer Danret (5" S. xii. 207, 252.)—I 
have a note that he died May, 1700, and a refer- 
ence to Nichols’s Topographer and Genealogist, 
vol. iii. p. 34. L. L. H. 


Ox some or THE REFERENCES IN THE 
“Curistian Year” (5™ S. xii. 84, 214.)—There 
is no difficulty in verifying the quotation “Je 
mourrai seul” from an English translation. The 
words are to be found in Mr. Parker’s edition 
(Oxford and London, 1865), chap. viii. p. 40, as 
follows :— 

“For my own part, I could not continue, nor be at 
rest in the society of persons like myself, miserable like 
me, impotent like me. I see they will be able to give 
me no assistance at my death: I shall die alone: and 
therefore I must act as if I were alone.” 

Epwarp H. Marsa. 

The Temple. 


A Mepievat Bett: a Curtovs Innovation 
(5@ §. xii. 388, 434.)—Unles: Cucullus can 
assure us that he has himself carefully examined 
the bell, or has seen a good rubbing of the inscrip- 
tion, I have no doubt Mr. Harotp Lewis has 
explained the whole matter when he says, “ There 
is little doubt he [Cucullus] has misread the 
inscription.” I know several bells dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, or to some saint in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, but I never met with one bear- 
ing the unmeaning inscription under notice, For 
instance, at Swinstead, Lincolnshire, hangs a bell 
inscribed (the letter a being misused for 1), 
*rrivicaz.” At Barnetby-le-Wold, in the same 
county, I find, “sce TRIn1TAs vNvs DEvs.” Bells 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
are found with “mec CAMPANA SACRA BEATA 
TRINITATE Fiat.” At Gunby St. Nicolas is a bell 
inscribed, “IN . YE . NAM. OF. YE . TRYNYTE . 
NICHOLAS . BEL. MEN. CAL. ME.” And at Kil- 


lingholme, Lincolnshire, is a bell with the double 
dedication, “CAMPANA SANCTA TRINITATIS ET 
omMNIUM saNctorUM.” Copies of bell inscriptions 
are rarely to be accepted as correct : half of them 








in county histories are incorrect. Only rubbings 
or a personal inspection—of ancient bells espe- 
cially—satisfy campanists. 
Tuomas Norrs, F.S.A. 
Ventnor, L.W. 


“Invocation” was intended ; it was so in the 
MS. That the inscription at Hordley is not unique, 
as one of your correspondents thinks, or wrongly 
copied, as hinted by another, allow me to copy the 
following note from the Oswestry Advertizer of 
Dec. 3 :— 

* Horpury Beiis.—Mr. Henry T. Tilley, Pershore, 
writing to the Church Times, in answer to the query 
about these bells—transcribed from et eg into that 
paper—says, ‘ The inscription is not without a parallel, 
for the tenor (of three) at Stoke Hammond, Bucks, has 

recisely the same—‘‘ Sancta Trinitas Ora Pro Nobis.” 
ss the character of the type, initial cross, &c., I should 
say the date is from 1500-1520. No doubt the selection 
of bell-inscriptions in most cases was left to the founder,’” 
Asxew Roserrts, Editor of Bye-gones. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


EprnsurcH cALtep “CastLe or Mairpexs” 
(5 §. xii, 128, 214.)}—William Lytteil, in his 
Landmarks of Scottish Life and Language, says 
(speaking of Edinburgh), “ Maydyn Castell, that 
is, teamhair nam maithean, the nobles’ or princes’ 

lace-tower.” Much useful information about 

inburgh is to be found in this book. 
MERVARID. 


May not the name Mons puellarum be only a 
translation of an original “ Maiden Castle,” so called 
not because of its inexpugnability, but because it 
was built upon a “mew dune,” or great hill? 
There is a “ Maiden Castle,” of which this is the 
common etymology, near Weymouth. Mons 
puellarum was also the old rendering of Magde- 
burg (see Taylor's Words and Places, p. 389, ed. 
1865). Epwarp H. MarsHatl. 


Ancient Fives: Maipen Rents (5 §. xi 
368 ; xii. 17, 176, 196, 235.)—The following ex- 
tract from Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, vol. v. 
FE 851, occurs, under a notice of the parish of 

cecles: “ Bedgeld is at every wedding of the men 
and women of the homage ; the lord was to have 


a certain bed, or the price, according to the degree: 


of the person married, whether noble or ignoble.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


The exact reference to the Lansdowne MSS. 
(quoted ante, p. 235) is No, 559, fol. 15. 
H. Fisuwick. 


Curious Surnames (5™ §. x. 466 ; xi. 155, 378; 
xii. 174.)—In Mr. Beamont’s Report on the Court 
Rolls of the Honour of Halton, co. Chester, just 
published, the following singular old surnames are 
mentioned as occurring in the deeds : Agnes Down- 
the-lone and Henry Brocknewynd. J. RB. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 
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Jonn Arsuranor, Esq. (5 S. xii. 347, 472.)— 
I desire to correct one or two inaccuracies in the 
information given by A. S.A. Anne Stone, the 
third wife of John Arbuthnot, was not “ the sole 
hter of John Stone,” but next to the youngest 
of five daughters of Richard Stone, a banker in 
London. With reference to Archbishop Stone, 
ur correspondent does not sufficiently discriminate 
ooo Bishop Mant’s own statements and his 
quotations from others, persons probably politically 
to the Archbishop. Who but a heated 
versary would have accused him, in a memorial 
mnted to the king, of “making use of his 
influence to invest himself with temporal power, 
and affecting to be a second Wolsey in the State”? 
If he was zealous in maintaining what was called 
the English interest, he only carried out the inten- 
tions of the Government which appointed him. 
Doubtless it is more to his honour, as observed by 
his biographer, “that by his attention and kind- 
ness as a landlord he is represented . . . as having 
secured the affectionate gratitude of his tenantry, 
and withal an honourable compensation for the 
open libels and secret calumnies whereby slander 
ified his failings into vices” (Mant’s Ch. of 
Ireland, ii. 602). E. H. M. S&S. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (5" §. xii. 
389, 439.)— 

“ Earth goeth on the earth,” &c. 

These lines have before now formed the subject of dis- 
cussion in “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. vii. 498, 576, and viii..110, 
$58, 575; 3°* 8. i. 389; ii. 55. The conclusion of the 
matter seems to be that these much disputed verses be- 
long to a fourteenth century poet, William Billyng. An 
editorial note at 3" S. i. 389, stated that “they had 
done duty in Melrose Abbey and in several churchyards,” 
with a reference to R. B. Wheler’s Hist. and Ant. of 
Stratford-on- Avon, p. 98, for a description of the lines as 
found in that church. The reader of Jeremy Taylor's 
Holy Dying, in Mr. Eden’s edition, at p. 303, may look 
at a note (f) in which it is shown that other well-known 
lines were “ common epitaphs formerly.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

See Pettigrew's Chronicles of the Tombs, p. 67. 

Curnsert Bebe, 

The tomb in Melrose Abbey should certainly be 
described as that of James Ramsay, not Ramsey, as 
given ante, p. 439. Nomap. 

(J. (Glasgow) and other correspondents are thanked 
for similar information. } 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. By 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. New 
Edition, Revised and Edited, in Three Volumes, by 8S. 
Birch, LL.D., D.C.L. (Murray.) 

The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By George Dennis. 
Revised edition. 2 vols. (Same publisher.) 

Two of the most famous civilizations of the ancient 

world are here brought before the modern reader with 

such singularly full appliances for their profitable study 
that there is little left for critical ingenuity to suggest. 

Maps, plans, coloured illustrations, references to recent 











authorities—these and many more “ helping-sticks ” are 


profusely offered alike by Dr. Birch and Mr. Dennis. In 
an age of handbooks and primers, when knowledge is 
boiled down for the multitude, and a sort of intellectual 
extractum carnis is the most prevalent food, we rejoice to 
see such noble volumes, the fruits of years of patient 
study, and which the most adventurous examinee could 
not possibly “cram.” Egypt and Etruria are names ever 
suggestive to the true student, whether his interest be 
principally drawn to race, language, or religion. In the 
scheme of the Hibbert Lectures, Egypt deservedly took an 
early place, and to Mr. Le Page Renouf we are glad to 
see that Dr. Birch turned, not in vain, for some assistance 
in his arduous editorial labours. The compression of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson's work into three volumes has been, 
we think, a judicious improvement, under the careful 
hands to which it was entrusted. On some points we 
could have wished that Dr. Birch had sought help from 
a wider sphere of fellow labourers. The anthropology of 
The Ancient Egyptians really demanded special annota- 
tion by a separate pen. Of this needa capital instance is 
that of the paintings in the wonderful tomb of Rekhmara, 
which are full of instruction on the ethnology of the 
various nations that felt the powerful influence of Thoth- 
mes III. A very close and careful analysis of these 
aintings, interesting alike to the historian and the ethno- 
ogist, was presented by M. Hamy before a meeting of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris in April, 1875, and 
should have found a place among the notes provided by 
Dr. Birch, 

Mr. Dennis, in his two interesting volumes, brings 
down our Etruscan lore to the latest date, and includes 
within the range of his criticism the valuable researches 
of Count Gozzadini, of the Tate distinguished antiquary, 
Giancarlo Conestabile, of the Abate Chierici, and other 
recent Italian explorers among the ruins of the great 
Etruscan past. It would be utterly impossible to give any 
idea here of the numberless questions, such as are fre- 
quently discussed in our own columns, upon which light 
is thrown by The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. We 
must content ourselves with one curious coincidence, the 
discovery of bones of dogs both in Etruscan graves and, 
as we ourselves note, also in the grave in Peel Castle, 
reputed to be that of a bishop of Sodor and Man, who died 
circa 1247. The late Bishop Goss, of Liverpool, in com- 
menting on the Manx remains, says that the dog was 
often taken as the symbol of the faithful preacher, and 
quotes a medizval manuscript to enforce the symbolism. 
But he is not willing to admit that a dog was really 
buried with “a Christian bishop of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,” and had he read Mr. Dennis’s book he might have 
been still more unwilling to allow of this solution. We 
seem to touch, at this point, on the survival of a burial 
custom, evidently widely prevalent in times long anterior 
to that “ faithful dog and good preacher” Bishop Simon, 
who terrified the spiritual wolves of the Isle of Mun in 
the thirteenth century after Christ, 


The Masters of Genre Painting. By Frederick Wedmore. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Mr. FrepertckK Wepmore is not of those for whom 
obscurity is oracle, and to appear amictus nube the only 
certain symbol of superior authority. His style, which 
we should imagine to have been formed rather on French 
models than English, has all the netteté and precision, 
the elegance and flexibility, of that nation of critics ; his 
views are sound and moderate ; and he brings to his theme 
a trained intelligence and a lettered insight. In this 
charming but too brief little book he deals effectively 
with the more characteristic of the masters of genre. 
Possibly the recent works of Messrs. Middleton and 
Seymour Haden make us turn a little listlessly from the 
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pages which treat of Rembrandt. But of Jan Steen Mr. 
Wedmore’s study is delightfully fresh and sympathetic, 
and his placing of Ostade most just and discriminating. 
Those who are accustomed to see in Watteau only 
the painter of china shepherdesses and chicken-skin 
fan-mounts will do well to study the delicately appre- 
ciative chapter which treats of this painter with the 
unrealized ideal, who painted the ‘“‘ Embarquement pour 
Cythére,” and yet uttered that most joyless of all 
epigrams—*“ Le pis-aller, n'est ce pas I’bdpital?” With 
the less known, but not less worthy, Chardin, Mr. Wed- 
more is equally at home. Of Fragonard, Hogarth, and 
Leslie his account is delightful, but, to our thinking, far 
too rapid. It is true that the works of Hogarth, for 
example, are household words; but they are not over 
familiar for all that. And he has been written about by 
printers and printsellers, by engravers and divines, by 
enthusiasts like Lamb and dilettanti like Walpole, but 
rarely by fully-equipped and capable art-critics. There- 
fore we would submit that Mr. Wedmore might fairly 
have devoted a little more space to our foremost master 
of genre. It is seldom that one has to find fault with a 
book for being too short; but this is the only fault we 
find with Mr. Wedmore’s. 


Luxurious Bathing: a Sketch. By Andrew W. Tuer. 
With 12 folio Etchings, Initials, &c., by Sutton 
Sharpe. (Field & Tuer.) 

Tuts forms a sumptuous volume, richly bound in vellum 
and parchment, and splendidly printed in a very fine old- 
faced, double pica type. There can be little doubt 
that the main purport of the work is to show what 
modern typographers can do to the advancement and 
glory of their art, and in this the publishers, who are also 
the printers, hage thoroughly succeeded. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than the bold type and heavy paper ; 
nothing more exquisite than the printing and binding. 
Most of the initial letters are very good, although the 
twelve large etchings are scarcely so satisfactory. Mr. 
Sutton Sharpe does not seem to have realized the true 
aim and end of the art of etching, and the plates strike 
one as being weak in quality and generally “ amateurish.” 
We are the more surprised at this as some of Mr. Sharpe's 
sketches have obtained deserved credit for their delicacy 
of tone and poetic feeling. However, as an appeal to the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” on the ground of the excellence of 
its typography and binding, we may fairly award the book 
the most unqualified praise. 


The Favourite Picture Book and Nursery Companion. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 

Mr, Cuan.es WeLsH is specially interested in, and always 

anxious for information about, the children’s literature 

of John Newbery's time. To him, we believe, we are 

indebted for this beautiful and delightful work, which 

does credit alike to his taste and judgment. 


To all collectors of stamps, crests, and monograms, we 
can only say that, if they wish to set forth their collec. 
tions to the best advantage, they cannct do better than 
supply themselves with Mr, Lincoln’s Stamp and Crest 
and Monogram Albums. 


Tue following Record publications, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, are completed at press :— 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, during the 
Commonwealth, vol. vi., 1653-4, edited by Mra. Everett 
Green; Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, vol. iv., edited by Canon J. Craigie 
Robertson of Canterbury; Recueil des Croniques et An- 
chiennes Istories de la Grant Bretaigne & present Nomme 
ar ye by tg ait vol, oe 1a a, 
edited by William Hardy, » FSA. Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records, 





Ovr Christmas number will contain, amongst others, 
the following special Notes :—“ The New Year in Russia, 

by W. R. 8. Ralston, M.A.; “ Hurrah! for the E : 
Mongers!"” by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A.; “ Yuletide 
Chat,” by Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. ; “Christm 
Doings at York in the Fifteenth Century,” by J. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A.; “Christmas Trees, Rag Bushes) 
and the World-Tree,” by C, H. E. Carmichael, M.A. 





Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bug 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Our friend Rev, E. Marswa.t writes:—* In my note, 
on Biichmann (ante, p. 465) Melancthon was put by a slip, 
of recollection for Peter Martyr.” 

8. P.—The anecdote is well known, and occurs in 
accounts of Hogarth. The name of the nobleman hag 
not, we believe, transpired. 


A. F, asks for the titles of any books.on ancient furnis 
ture. ’ 


C. 8.—Anticipated ; see p. 495. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return. com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can mako no exception. 


+ 








BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
With Portrait, 8vo. 15a. 
HE FIRST VOLUME of Canow Asnwent 
LIFE of the LATE BISHOP WILBERFORCE will be 


lished oa TUESDAY, December 23, and may thea tained 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. ‘ , = “ 


*,* The FIRST EDITION consists of 5,000 Copies, 


HE SECOND EDITION of Miss Brap’s RIDE 


mn HORSEBACK ACROSS th 1K 
NOW eRe e RUCKY MOUNTAINS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, THE NEW PEERAGE, royal Svo. 1530 pages, 
cloth gilt, price 424. 


YHE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1880. By JOS 
POSTER. With more than Fourteen Hundred Engravings of 
and numerous other ||lustrations 
This work contains fuller accounts of the Families and Connex 
of the Nobility than are to be found in any other work of the kina 
All the Coats of Arms have been revised and corrected by the re 
of the College of Arms and the Lyon Office, and are artistically designe 
Westminster: NICHOLS & SONS, 25, Parliament Street. 





ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 
4 1 AR0. Under the Especial Patronace of HER MAJESTY. © 
rected by the Nobility. Forty-ninth Edition. 1 vol. royal 8yo. b 
the Arms besutifully engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 








Published by Subseripti price 3 Guineas, 


A® ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIA 
a Dictionary of Coats of Arms, so arranged that the Names 


laced Buildi 
the late J W ParwoRe 
In 1125 pages, $vo. double columns, stiched, to bind in 1 or 9 vola& 
Address Mr. W. PAPWORTH, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
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